our children music . . . you and your piano. 


- 
\@ business contem y jewish music 
your recorder sin am dors. 


‘ss Ten thousand music directors from coast to coast have placed their stamp of 

approval on E.M.B. music selections for band, orchestra and chorus. Whatever 
= your needs — for individual or group instruction of instrumental or choral 
a methods — you'll find E.M.B. offers you the fastest service from the nation’s 
most complete library of school music materials. Our “on approval” plan 
allows you to see more and to choose from the greatest array of the choicest 
music of all kinds. Now is the time to prove it to yourself. Without cost or 
obligation, request the titles you desire to spark your next program. Once 
you try us... your stamp of approval will always go to E.M.B. 


: 
Write, the rade of difficult and the . 
type of music you wish to See Ask for any 4 
specific gitles YOU want to consider: We will 
\) al & an extensive selection for your 
study: YO" keep whet you want of the music 
we send; return the balance ysing oUF \abel. 
Ordet separately the quantity you need of 
the music you select and it will be shipped 
| to you directly from our stock. 
: ing aids for mble music Text books 


ically approved by top guitarists everywhere. 
The Les Paul Mode! is a unique and exciting infiove 


: > tion in the fretféd instrument field; you have to see and *, 


hear it t6 yppreciate the wonderful features 


and unusual tone\of this newest Gibson ‘guitor. 


Write Dept. toNor more information about if. 
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Here is a picture of the 


enlarged 1953 edition. 


The new edition for grades 1 through 6 


contains 


The Best of the Old 


The same popular 


learning materials and activities. 


The same sound 


music-education philosophy. 


The same wonderfully 


helpful teachers’ books. 


The Best of the New 


More high-quality songs 
in each book. 


More creative activities. 


More material for two- 


and three-part singing. 


More original songs 


by contemporary composers. 


The Best in School Music means 
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HILADELPHIA has long been 
Poca for its civic pride. Now 
residents of that City of Brotherly 
Love will have a chance to hear the 
famous Robin Hood Dell concerts 
free of charge this summer—360,000 
free tickets for adults attending the 
eighteen concerts and 60,000 tickets 
for youngsters who go to the three 
Wednesday morning programs in 
July. All this has been made possible 
by the city’s outright grant of $75,000 
to the Dell management plus the 
contributions of $100 each by 750 
“friends,” whose only special reward 
for such generosity will be a seat in 
a specially reserved section. Tickets 
will be mailed on a first come, first 
served basis. Newspapers will print 
coupons for residents to fill out re- 
questing tickets. Members of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra comprise the 
ninety-piece summer ensemble 
which will be conducted by Eugene 
Ormandy and various guest conduc- 
tors. Soloists include Pinza, Piati- 
gorsky, Elman, Peerce, and Firkusny. 
Despite Philadelphia’s humid weath- 
er, we envy its citizens this year. 

And continuing for a second sea- 
son that very worthwhile experiment 
of last year, the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra and the American Symphony 
Orchestra League will hold a con- 
ductors’ symposium September 28- 
October 2 in Philadelphia. Thirty- 
six conductors from community 
orchestras throughout the United 
States will come to coach with Phila- 
delphia Orchestra Conductor Eugene 


! Ormandy. They will attend all the 


orchestra rehearsals and _ concerts 
and will participate in seminars and 
consultations with members of the 
orchestra and administrative staff. 
Mrs. Helen M. Thompson, executive 
secretary of the League, reports that 
a number of applications have al- 
ready been received from community 
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orchestra conductors who expressed 
the hope that last year’s symposium 
would be repeated in 1953. In- 
quiries should be sent to the League 


offices, P. O. Box 164, Charleston, 


West Va. 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC Music Educators 
Association meetings will be held in 
Atlanta from May 3 through May 
6, according to an announcement 
by The Very Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. 
Quigley, National President of 
NCMEA. That about winds up the 
educational music group meetings 
for the season, and a busy one it’s 
been too, beginning with the Music 
Teachers National Association meet- 
ings in Cincinnati in February and 
continuing on through the six re- 
gional meetings of the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference, the Vio- 
lin, Viola, and Violincello Teachers 
Guild gathering in New York and 
the biennial meeting of the Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, also in that city 
this month. 


. DR. BARRETT STOUT, director of the 


Louisiana State University School of 
Music, was chosen to head the Mu- 
sic Teachers National Association 
for 1953-54, succeeding John Cyow- 
der of the University of Arizona. 


DISAPPOINTING TO MANY was the 
Metropolitan Opera’s announce- 
ment of its new production for next 
winter. After such fare as Boris 
Godounoff and The Rake’s Progress 
heard during the current season, it’s 
a let-down to learn that next year’s 
features will be new productions of 
three hoary chestnuts—Faust, Tann- 
hauser, and The Barber of Seville. 
Please, Mr. Bing! 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY’S radio series ‘‘Pre- 


senting Albert Schweitzer,” is well 
into the second half of a thirty-four 
week schedule, and has drawn praise 
from Dr. Schweitzer himself from 
French Equatorial Africa. The pro- 
grams touch on all phases of this 
great humanitarian’s work. The 
musical portions include a song re- 
cital, a talk about organ construc- 
tion with illustrations by George 
Faxon, organist of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral in Boston, and a program by 
Roland Hayes. 


SECOND ANNUAL Southwestern Sym- 
posium of Contemporary American 
Music ‘has just been held by the 
University of Texas. More than two 
hundred scores were received from 
all parts of the United States, from 
South America, and from American 
composers living in other countries. 
The festival takes as its theme the 
enceuragement of the creation of 
new music by American composers. 
Halsey Stevens of the University of 
Southern California served as guest 
composer and moderator and Dr. 
Edwin Franko Goldman, dean of 
American bandmasters, was guest 
conductor for the symphonic band. 
Clifton Williams is founder and 
chairman of the event. Latin Ameri- 
can composers received a special in- 
vitation to participate in this year’s 
symposium. The University also 
schedules an annual Fine Arts Festi- 
val each fall. Next season’s Festival 
(November 10-12) will emphasize 
chamber music. 


SOUTHEASTERN COMPOSER’S LEAGUE 
will meet at the University of Ala- 
bama for the Fourth Annual Re- 
gional Composers’ Forum April 24- 
26. Some twenty-five regional com- 
posers from nine southeastern states 
are expected to attend the workshop 
session which will premiere new 
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INSIST ON THESE 
QUALITY FEATURES 


Power-forged Keys 
Integral finger holes 
Undercut tone holes 

Direct action trill keys 
Anchored tension posts 
Individual key mounts 


A lot less than you might imagine. 
when you specify Noblet! For Noblet 
of France is the world’s largest 
manufacturer of forged key clarinets — 
the only maker with the experience: 
(over 200 years!) and resources necessary 
to large-scale quality production. 

Your Noblet clarinets will pay for 
themselves many times over during the 
course of years —in more satisfying, 
trouble-free performance, and in the 
superior tone and intonation of your 
entire woodwind section. On your next 
invitation jo bid, be sure you specify 
the outstanding clarinet in the moderate- 
priced field. Ask for Noblet—by name! 


G. LEBLANC COMPANY, KENOSHA, WIS. Please send me your new brochure, 


“How to write a woodwind specification,”’ without cost or obligation. 


/ 
“Noblet | 


‘| 
| 
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NAME TITLE 
ADDRESS. 
CITY STATE 


works for orchestra. Aaron Copland 
and Bernard Wagenaar will conduct 
their own symphonic compositions 
and act as critics at the sessions. 


A GUARNERIUs violin has recently 
been presented to the Juilliard 
School of Music by an anonymous 
donor. The instrument, the ““May- 
seder’’ of Joseph Guarnerius del 
Gesu, bears the date of 1731 and 
was formerly in the possession of 
violinist Maude Powell. A Francois 
Tourte bow was also included in 
this gift. 


NORMAN DELLO Joi1o has written the 
music for a two-act play by Barbara 
Anderson entitled The Tall Ken- 
tuckian. Obviously about Abraham 
Lincoln, the historical drama _ will 
be presented for three weeks in 
Louisville, June 15-July 5, during 
University Festival, Inc., sponsored 
by private citizens, representatives 
of business firms, civic organizations, 
and the University of Louisville. 


NATIONAL MUSIC WEEK, in Case you're 
in doubt, is May 3-10. The National 
and Inter-American Music Week 
Committee says this is the thirtieth 
year of its observance, and publishes 
a pamphlet with general suggestions 
for community recognition of the 
date, plus a number of leaflets, pro- 
grams, proclamations and essays to 
help program planners. The com- 
mittee’s headquarters are at 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


THE KOUSSEVITZKY MUSIC FOUNDATION, 
now ten years old, observed its an- 
niversary by a concert in Town Hall 
on March 29, with an orchestral 
program of works commissioned by 
the foundation. Leonard Bernstein 
conducted. 


THE FIRST television opera to be 
commissioned by a commercial 
sponsor was premiered on March 
24 over NBC. Written by Darrell 
Peter, it is entitled The Parrott, and 


_uses as libretto the book by Frank 
P. De Felitta. This issue goes to. 


press before The Parrott is pre- 
sented, but at the moment the chief 
problem seems to be to find a 
“talented” bird for the title role. 
The opera was commissioned by the 
Armstrong Cork Company. 


COMPOSER ALBERT SENDREY of Los 
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Angeles won the $500.00 prize of- 
fered by the Women’s Auxiliary of 
the Toledo Orchestra Association 
for a short work for standard orches- 
tra expressing some aspect of Ohio 
history in connection with the state’s 
sesquicentennial celebration this 
year. Sendrey’s “Johnny Appleseed 
Overture,” the prize-winning com- 
position was presented by the To- 
ledo Orchestra on March 1, official 
birthday for the state. The competi- 
tion was open to native Ohioans, 
present legal residents, and persons 
who have had ten years or more 


G. SCHIRMER CATALOG 
of 


composer and arranger for a Holly- 0 i C h e § { i | 

wood movie studio, lived in Cleve- 

land from 1912 to 1923 and so quali- M us ic 
SAMUEL BARBER— 


fied. 

the Bulge and First Essay for Orchestra, Op. 12 

SET A: $10.00° SET B: $15.00 _SET C: $20.00 
W. installation at Halle, Germany. Score $2.00 Extra Parts 75 Cents 


His parents, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Knoxville: Summer of 1915 For Voice and Orchestra 
E. Best of Winchester, debated what With Full Score—SET A: $8.00; SET B: $16.00 
should be done with the money Score $3.50—Extra Parts 75 Cents--Score for Voice and Piano $2.00 


their’son earned as a trumpet player 


A YOUNG INDIANA musician, John E. 
Best, was captured in the Battle of 


while still in high school and which FREDERICK DELIUS— 

he planned to use for professional Over the Hills and Far Away. Edited by Sir Thomas Beecham 
study. Finally, they decided to estab- With Score—SET A: $9.00; SET B: $12.50; SET C: $14.75 
lish a scholarship to be awarded an- Without Score—SET A: $7.00; SET B: $10.50; SET C: $12.75 


Score $3.00 Extra Parts 60 Cents 
nually by Indiana University, using 


the money for a part of the fund to 
encourage other young people to 
study music. The first awards went 
to five Indiana University students 


CHRISTOPH W. VON GLUCK— 
Overture to the Ballet Don Juan. Adapted by E. Kahn 


With Score—SET A: $4.50; SET B: $6.75; SET C: $9.00 
Score $2.00 Extra Parts 30 Cents Piano Part 40 Cents 


this year. 
A NEW DEGREE, that of Doctor of Mu- CHARLES T. GRIFFES— 

sic Arts, will be offered by the Uni- Poem for Flute and Orchestra 

versity of Rochester’s Eastman Without Score—SET A: $5.00; SET B: $13.00 


Score $2.00 Extra Parts 75 Cents 


School of Music next year. It is the 


first time in the history of American 
music education that this has been 
i t we 
John Jacob Niles Suite— 
With Score—SET A: $9.50; SET B: $13.00; SET C: $15.25 


and colleges than anywhere else in Without Score—SET A: $7.50; SET B: $11.00; SET C: $13.25 
the world,” says Dr. Howard Han- Score $3.50 Extra Parts 50 Cents 


son, director of the school, “there has 


WELDON HART— 


never been a professionally recog- VIRGIL THOMSON 

nized music degree in the course. Acadian Songs and Dances. (Second Suite from “Louisiana Story”) 
The doctorate in music heretofore With Score—SET A: $12.50; SET B: $18.00; SET C: $22.00 

has always been an honorary degree Without Score—SET A: $8.50; SET B: $14.50; SET C: $18.75 


in this country, but since music has Score $5.00 Extra. Parts 85 Cents 


become an academic profession there 
has long been a need for an earned 
degree such as we are now offering.” 
Up to now English universities are 
the only ones which have offered 
the earned degree of Doctor of Mu- 
SIC, 


In addition to all wind and percussion parts, Set A contains strings 2,2,1,1,1; 
Set B strings 6,6,3,3,3 and Set C strings 8,8,5,5,5. 


G. SCHIRMER 


AAA 
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SEVEN Awards to S. M. L. for each individual instrument entry 
... Judged the “FINEST” by independent expert juries 

at the International Wind Instrument Competition, 

The Hague, Holland 


> 
z 
products of Paris, France 
i distributed by 
division of di inc. 
Dept. A-453 


461 Eighth Ave. 
New York |, N. Y. 


Write for our lotest colertul 


broch on $.M.L. 


—by Renfed Agency 


all others! 


FIRST PRIZE Gold Medal Award to S. M. L. for Tenor Saxophones . . . 
FIRST PRIZE Gold Medal Award to S. M. L. for Alto Saxophones . . . 


Contests and 


Competitions 


The Friends of Harvey Gaul 
Seventh Annual Composition 
Contest. A prize of $300.00 will be 
awarded the best quintet for strings 
and piano (not to exceed forty-five 
minutes), and a prize of $100.00 will 
be awarded for the best composition 
for harp with any other instrument 
or instruments. Contestants must be 
U.S. citizens. An entry fee of two 
dollars must accompany each com- 
position submitted. Composers may 
enter more than one composition, 
Each composition must be signed 
with a nom de plume, and attached 
to each entry must be sealed envelope 
containing name of composition and 
the composer’s real name. Composi- 
tions must be submitted on or be- 
fore December 1, 1953 to The 
Friends of Harvey Gaul Contest, 
Mrs. David V. Murdoch, Chairman, 
315 Shady Ave., Pittsburgh 6, Pa. 
Further information concerning the 
contest may be obtained from Mrs. 
Murdoch. 


Capital University Chapel Choir 
Conductors’ Guild Annual An- 
them Competition. Open to all 
composers. Anthem should be suit- 
able tor average church choir. Con- 
test closes September 1, 1953. Com- 
plete rules may’ be obtained from 
Everett W. Mehrley, Contest Secre- 
tary, Mees Conservatory, Capital 
University, Columbus 9, Ohio. 


The Koussevitzky Music Founda- 
tion. Has provided a first prize of 
40,000 Belgian francs (approximate- 
ly $800.00) to be awarded at the In- 
ternational Competition for string 
quartet works, according to a Bel- 
gian announcement. The competi- 
tion will take place in the second 
half of September, 1953, and is open 
to composers of both sexes, regard- 
less of age or nationality. Manu- 


‘scripts should bear a pseudonym or 


device, which should be reproduced 
on a sealed envelope containing a 
statement of the composer’s name, 
age, nationality and address, and 
this envelope, together with two 
scores and a set of parts—carefully 
prepared with guiding marks (let 
ters or figures) to facilitate study and 
rehearsal by a performing quartet 
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—should be posted by registered 
mail to M. Lecomte, 23 rue du 
Jardin Botanique, Liege, Belgium, 
not later than April 30, 1953. The 
jury will be composed of five com- 
posers and two members of the Liege 
Municipal String Quartet and as a 
result of elimination trials, the three 
works will be selected for perform- 
ance by the quartet at the finals. 
Performance of the first prize work 
will be reserved for the Liege Muni- 
cipal String Quartet until the date 
of publication. The jury reserves 
the right not to confer any prize. 
The winning composition will auto- 
matically become a required work to 
be performed by string quartet 
groups from different countries par- 
ticipating in the performance com- 
petition to be held under the same 


‘auspices in 1955. 


The Queen Elisabeth of Belgium 
International Musical Competi- 
tion. Is open to composers of any 
nationality. The work may be a 
symphony in three or four move- 
ments, a symphonic poem, a suite, a 
rhapsody, or any other composition 
in symphonic form. An orchestra 
score must be submitted before June 
1, 1953. Complete instructions may 
be obtained from M. Marcel Cuve- 
lier, Directeur general du Concours 
musical international Reine Elisa- 
beth de Belgique, Palais des Beaux- 
Arts, 11, rue Baron Horta, Bruxelles. 
The competition consists of an 
eliminatory test and a final test. An 
international jury will be appointed 
by the administrative council of the 
competition and vote will be by 
secret ballot. The work must not 


have been performed or published * 


previously and must be submitted 
under a pseudonym or motto. 


Artists’ Advisory Council. Will 
award $1,000 to an American com- 
poser of a major orchestral work. 
Composition will be performed by 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
Work should be about twenty min- 
utes in length. No set form of com- 
position is necessary. Judges will be 
Felix Borowski, Rafael Kukelik, Ni- 
colai Malko, George Schick, Alex- 
ander ‘T’cherepnin, and Henry Web- 
er. No composition will be accepted 
after September 1, 1953. All manu- 
scripts should be sent to Mrs. Wil- 
liam Cowen, 55 East Washington 
Street, Room 201, Chicago 2, IIli- 
Nois. 
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BOURNE Presents......... 
C. Paul Herfurth’s | 


TIME for FUN 


A New Concert Band Book 
Easy Compositions and Arrangements 
By C. Paul Herfurth 
Octavo Size with FULL SCORE and PPANO ACCOMPANIMENT 


books 
Parts @ .60 Pa. Acc. $1.25 Full Score $2.50 
Request Sample Clarinet or Cornet Book 


TIME OUT 


for 


ORCHESTRA 


Easy Compositions and Arrangements 


By C. Paul Herfurth 


A collection of 12 melodies including "Some Day My Prince Will Come" 
and "When You Wish Upon a Star", etc. 


Conductor $1.25 


Request Free Violin Book 


FUN with STRINGS 


For Young String Orchestra Players 
By J. Frederick Muller and Betty Elmquist 


A collection of short drills and melodious tunes for string orchestra— 
Large Notes—Full Score—Easy Piano Accompaniment. 


Full Score $1.75 Parts, each .75 


Request Free Violin Book 


Parts, each .75 


BOURNE, INC., 799 Seventh Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
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AITCHSEE 


: Music Advisor to Millions 
Suggests a 


QUICKSTEP BAND PROGRAM 


for 
Summer Concerts 


wan 
These Original Gelections— 
ig Herman W. Monson 
*SALUTE TO HAWAI(....... Ernesto Caneva 
*SPIRIT OF INDEPENDENCE.............. Abe Holzman 
Cnd These All Time Favorites — 
Arlen & Koehler - Schoenfeld 
"FIAT DAYS ARE HERE Ager - Teague 
LULLABY OF Warren - Halle 
"STOUTHEARTED. Romberg - Schoenfeld 
Youmans - Schoenfeld 
"YOUR LAND AND MY ..Romberg-Halle 


PRICE $1.50 EACH NET 
*March Time 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORP. 


HARMS, INC. * M. WITMARK & SONS * REMICK MUSIC CORP. * NEW WORLD MUSIC CORP. * ADVANCED MUSIC CORP. 
619 WEST 54th STREET * NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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We Gave Our Children Music 


SOPHIE DRINKER 


UTSIDE in the bright summer 

evening the children were play- 
ing baseball. The pleasing wham of 
wood against leather was accom- 
panied by gay shouts. 

Indoors, a breeze from the sea ruf- 
fled the curtains for the first time in 
many hours; it had been hot all day. 
At the piano, sitting beside his 
mother, a small boy was practicing 
a duet, the Allegretto from Bee- 
thoven’s Seventh Symphony. 

As the note of triumph in the 
raised voices proclaimed a homer, 
the little boy almost missed a chord. 
Then his fingers found the notes and 
kept on. At the end of the passage, 
though, he stopped playing, sighed 
deeply. 

“Gee, Ma,” he exclaimed, “I wish 
I didn’t Jove music so much!” 

When that little boy grew up I 
married him. He was a lawyer by 
then, and he had stopped wishing he 
didn’t love music; he just loved it. 
So did I. So did our four children. 
They grew up in a home where mu- 
sic belonged. 

I don’t remember that my hus- 
band and I ever had any particular 
discussion or came to a decision 


about including music as a part of * 


good living in our home. We did not 
have any set plan to give our chil- 
dren music, any more than he had a 
plan to give them food or love or 
education or a pleasant home to live 
in. Singing and instrumental music 
were just there for them, like books 
and flowers, good food, nice clothes, 
and the other amenities of a pleasant 
life, 

But of course our own joy in mu- 
sic stimulated us to find ways of in- 
cluding our children in our music, 
because parents naturally want to 
share with their children what they 
themselves most enjoy. 


Sophie Drinker is an outstanding 
musicologist and author of the book 
Music and Women. 
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In the beginning, of course, the 


children were exposed to music. ° 


They went to sleep to music from 
the time they were born; I sang 
three songs to each of them in bed 
every night. Mothers have sung lul- 
labies to soothe their children to 
sleep since the beginning of time, 
and probably children, for a mil- 
lion years or so, have welcomed this 
excuse to delay the bedtime hour. 
After every other possibility for dal- 


liance has been exhausted, the lulla- | 


by is a means of keeping Mother a 
little longer, of building up a warm 
wall of security and protection 
against the dark. 

When our children were in bed, 
when I had sung the last lullaby 
and finally turned out the lights, my 
husband and I then played duets 
on two pianos. Those of our friends 
and neighbors who enjoyed playing 
violin or cello frequently joined us 
in a trio or a quartette. So, nearly 
every evening, the sounds of music 
floated reassuringly up the stairs to 
the children’s rooms. Not only the 
music, but the warm certainty that 
their parents were happily anchored 
below added to their serenity. Nat- 
urally, to use the terminology of 
modern psychologists, they became 
“conditioned” to good music; it was 
always associated in their minds with 
happiness and family life. 


Need to Participate 


But of course as they grew older 
this was not enough. Children (even 
in these days of “spectator sports” 
like television) want to participate. 
They are really happy only when 
they are part of the activity. They 
don’t want to watch others work or 
play—whether it is games or musical 
instruments. ‘They want to develop 
their own skills, which may be one 
reason why television is not the edu- 
cational menace it might appear; it 


doesn’t hold its young audience long 
enough. 

Play is one of nature’s clever de- 
vices for helping children practice 
growing up. “Let me do it, let me 
try,” applies to anything and every- 
thing they see their parents or their 
older brothers and sisters doing, 
whether it is washing dishes, tying 
shoelaces or playing the flute. 
Whether these first attempts at au- 
tonomy are encouraged or discour- 
aged makes all the difference be- 
tween a child who grows up know- 
ing how, and one who has to learn 
his skills later in life, when learning 
is not so fascinating. Many mothers 
who complain that their adolescent 
daughters won't share in the house- 
work or the cooking can blame their 
own lack of patience in failing to 
allow the three-year-old to bake her 
special batch of cookies, sweep her 
own bedroom floor, 

My husband gave a great deal of 
time, patience, and love to encour- 
aging each of our children to “do it 
for himself,” to develop his or her 
own particular skills. He practiced 
with each of them as they grew, 
musically, playing with them before 
breakfast as well as in the evenings. 
They all learned the piano before 
they took another instrument, but 
perhaps their first direct musical in- 
struction was received by singing 
folk songs and chorales. We espe- 
cially liked the Concord Series, 
which contains lovely songs from the 
lore of many nations, with English 
words. One of our favorites was 
“Slowly the snow comes floating 
down.” 

The unexpected whole steps be- 
tween the last three notes of this 
Russian folk song never failed to 
charm, and laid the foundation for 
an appreciation of music composed 
in the old modal manner. Another 
favorite was the Spanish melody 

(Continued on page 45) 
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“What Does This 


MEMBERS of the Cleveland Heights 
High School Choir with their director 
George Strickling will cross the Atlan- 
tic Ocean this summer to sing at the 
International Music Festival being 
held at Brussels in July. The editors 
of Music Journal wondered what such 
a trip would mean to the students, 
and what they hoped to get out of it. 
So we asked each member of the 
choir to write his or her answer to the 
question, “What does this European 
trip mean to me?” The prize-winning 
essay by Sally Carr is given here in 
full, but we only had room enough for 
extracts from several of the others. 
Throughout, there was almost uni- 
versal expression of a desire to be- 
come better acquainted with the peo- 
ple of Europe and to show them first- 
hand what American teen-agers are 
really like. All these young people 
are highly conscious that they will be 
representing their country and they 
are determined to sing and act their 
best. Since the conference is concerned 
with music in the schools throughout 
the world, this group should provide 
visible and musical proof of the valid- 
ity and achievement of the American 
system of public school music. 
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SALLY ‘CARR 


HE S. S. Georgic sails on June 

24 from New York City, bound 
for Europe. On its deck will be 
seventy-seven excited members olf 
the Cleveland Heights High School 
Choir, and I will be one of them. 
Me, going to Europe? Is this why I 
am always selling tickets for this and 
that, collecting old clothes for the 
next rummage sale, or pestering 
neighbors and department — store 
clerks lor spare tax stamps? 

The Choir’s money-earning cam- 
paign is strenuous, and sometimes | 
feel myself resenting the pressure 
and wondering, Why am I knocking 
myself out to go to Europe; is it 
really so wonderful? 

I think it will be. 

Yesterday I met a friend whom I 
hadn't seen for a long time. When 
she heard that I was in the Heights 
Choir her eyes lit up and her voice 
rose an octave. 

“Are you really going to Europe?” 
she squeaked. “What countries will 
you see?” 

Carefully counting on my fingers, 


European Trip Mean to Me ‘a 


I managed to name all of the eleven 
countries in which the Choir will 
sing. My friend’s enthusiasm was 
summed up in her envious remark, 
“Gee, are you lucky!” 

Somehow her last words have 
stayed with me, and again and again 
I say them to myself, “Gee, are you 
lucky!” 

The word Europe means a lot of 
things to me. I picture handsome 
Frenchmen idling in cafes along a 
wide boulevard, making eyes at pass- 
ing women. I can see the Eiffel Tow- 
er rising against the sky, and the 
bold form of the Arc de Triomphe 
squarely outlined in the twilight of 
Paris. 

Going eastward across the conti 
nent, we will come to Brussels, Bel- 
gium, where our choir will sing for 
the International Music Festival. I 
don't know much about Brussels ex- 
cept what my parents have told me. 
They said that in the square there is 
a famous fountain-statue, symboliz- 
ing Brussels to all the world. Neither 
Mother nor Dad would tell me what 
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the statue was, but exchanged know- 
ing glances and advised me to wait 
and see for myself. This I certainly 
intend to do. 

All these things are only super- 
ficial. There is a deeper significance 
to this trip which I won’t appreciate 
until I am home again at the end of 
August. I think, however, that this 
European tour will be an eye-opener 
for me. Like most Americans, I take 
many things for granted. Food, shel- 
ter, and clothing—I accept them all 
without much thought, except to 
worry a little over the fit of a new 
dress. But what is it like in West 
Germany, for instance? Does a girl 
my age also take these things for 
granted, or does she have to struggle 
to get them? How does she feel 
about going to school in a frigid 
classroom, then walking home 
through streets desolate with re- 
mains of bombed buildings? I would 
like to try to understand what it’s 
like to be a German or a Swede, a 
Scot or a Belgian. My parents have 
told me that. to be an American is 
to be richly privileged. I suppose 
this is true, but this summer I in- 
tend to look for proof. 

They say that everyone speaks the 
language of music, so I’m hoping 


" that through singing, all of us in the 


Heights Choir can come closer to 
these people. George Strickling, our 
director, has announced that we will 
close each European concert with 
“America, the Beautiful.” Each time 
I sing this number my eyes sting a 
little. I have an idea that by the end 
of next summer they will have 
smarted many times, and “America 
the Beautiful” will stand for much 
more than the title of a stirring an- 
them. 

This is what the European trip 
means to me. 


Marilyn Callie 


Me? Go to Europe? To sing? How 
ridiculous! A few years ago this 
would have been my attitude toward 
touring Europe with a_ singing 
group, but now I am on the 
threshold of this wonderful dream. 

I have tried to put my heart, soul 
and strength into making this trip 
possible, for it means more to me 
now than anything else in the world 
—and it will always be one of the 
greatest events in my life, as long as 
I live. 
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The trip means much more to me 
than getting to see Europe. We'll 
see Europe from the “inside’”—not 
touring like the regular traveler, but 
by staying in people’s homes, there- 
by learning to understand many of 
their customs. We can do so much 
toward promoting good will between 
nations if we try, and one of the best 
ways is through the homes of these 
people. It is my one and only hope 
that we can do something really con- 
structive in strengthening European 
friendship by giving them the right 
kind of impression of the American 
youth. 

Singing before royalty and in the 
great churches of the Old World 
will give us educational as well as 
inspirational value. The festival in 
Brussels will help us to appreciate 
more thoroughly the culture of these 
nations as well as to understand our 
own country, for America was built 
on and inspired by the civilizations 
of many countries and therefore we 
will be able to appreciate our free- 
dom more than ever. 


E. Jack Krill 


It is hard to imagine what it will 
be like in Belgium with high school 
students our age from almost every 
part of the earth. (I don’t know if 
Russia will be represented there.) If 
it were possible for each choir to re- 
ceive a copy of the same song so 
that we could sing a number all to- 
gether, I think that would be one of 
the outstanding events of my life. 
My personal recommendation would 
be “Advent Motet,” but since it is 
sung in English, maybe a Latin 
number would be better. 

I look forward to touring Europe 
with a definite purpose in mind to 
accomplish; that of creating good 
will. I want to see for myself the 
different customs, buildings, and sur- 
roundings. I want to hear the music 
of each country and talk (as best I 
can) to other people who come to 
sing with us, and I'll bet many of 
them have much the same ideas and 
hopes as I do, so it shouldn’t be 
hard making many friends while 
there. I cannot help but think how 
wonderful it would be if all coun- 
tries were represented by choirs, not 
armies, and came together to sing, 
not fight, and compete to produce 
the most beautiful music of the 
country instead of demonstrating 


the most up-to-date weapons of de- 
struction. Then surely there would 
be harmony throughout the world. 


Lucy Mehler 


Lucy Mehler was born in Roumania. 
Her father died in a Russian concen- 
tration camp and she and her mother 
were confined in four such camps dur- 
ing the war. 


Arrived from Europe only two 
years ago, some of the customs, the 
people of Europe, and their way of 
life, will not appear as strange to me 
as it will to the other members of 
the choir; I am sure though, that I 
will enjoy everything just the same. 

This trip gives me an opportunity 
that I will most probably never have 
again. To go back to Europe for so 
little, as far as money is concerned, 
and to get back so much in the way 
of knowledge, friendship and, most 
of all, those beautiful memories that 
I will always. keep. 

For me the trip means a lot of 
hard work, and depriving myself of 
many things. But I know that every 
bit of work is worth the while and 
will get its fullest reward. All of my 
friends tell me they would give 
everything to be in my place; who 
would not? 

But this trip has a special, very 
important meaning to me. I think it 
will be one of the proudest moments 
of my life to stand and sing on a 
platform, together with sixty-nine 
other American students, and rep- 
resent the youth of America. It will 
be a wonderful feeling to be on the 
platform, not in the audience, where 
I might have been only two years 
ago. It will be thrilling to sing 
“America, the Beautiful” with all 
my heart; sing it as much as I be- 
lieve it. 


Joan Stein 


An interesting aspect of this com- 
ing tour .. . is the opportunity af- 
forded to meet the people of eleven 
different countries. It is not just meet- 
ing them that interests me most, but 
rather, staying with them in their 
own homes, actually seeing how they 
live and how their customs differ 
from ours. From what I understand 
of the conditions in Europe at pres- 
ent, I believe that each and every 
one of us will better appreciate our 
own homes and our country. I know 

(Continued on page 51) 
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GRENADILLA WOOD 
WITH EBONITE BELL, 
CASE INCLUDED 


All-wood with case, 
$129.50 Ebonite with 
case, only $109.50 | 


A new model featuring double lock posts 
and automatic bridge key. Precision bore 
for finest intonation, full resonant tone. 
Unusually responsive, easy blowing. Keys 
guaranteed five years. Plain Boehm Bb 
model only. Standard A-440. 


BOOSEY «x HAWKES 


For further particulars and name of nearest dealer, 
write C. Bruno and Son, Inc., exclusive distributor . . . 


460 West 34th Street, New York City, or 1100 Broadway, San Antonio. In Canada, Boosey & Hawkes, Toronto 


POWERFUL THROAT REGISTER 
because of size and place- 
ment of these tone holes, 
perfectly synchronized with 
the bore. 


A BRIGHTER, LIVELIER TONE 
is yours with an Edgware 
because of its new bore. 
Perfect tonal balance in all 
registers. 


MORE CARRYING POWER 
in bell tones by virtue of 
new proportions. 
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The Musician: 
Man Serves Art 


The Educator: 
Art Serves Man 


Charles Seeger has recently retired 
as Chief of the Division of Music 
and Visual Arts of the Pan American 
Union after twelve years of dis- 
tinguished service in that post. Dur- 
ing his tenure of office there has been 
a tremendous expansion of cultural 
interchange among the American 
Republics who are members of the 
Union. He has guided many in- 
dividuals and groups in their explora- 
tion and understanding of the cultures 
of their neighbor countries. 

Mr. Seeger is a unique figure in 
our musical scene because he repre- 
sents the unusual combination of high 
scholarship with a very much down- 
to-earth interest in what goes on in 
the cultural life of the average citi- 
zen. The everyday workers in our 
national music “machine” rarely 
come into contact with anyone who is 
regarded as a scholar—and when they 
do they are quite likely to become 
tongue-tied and abashed. Mr. Seeger 
has caused more than one musician to 
feel that scholarship is practical and 
productive—not merely honorary. 

The accompanying statement by 
Mr. Seeger is reprinted from the 
UNESCO Courier of February, 1953. 
It is, we believe, the most pertinent 
observation yet made in this rumbling, 
tambling discussion concerning music 
educaiton tot the vast population 
which has been lightly or not at all 
serviced by the “specialist” type of 
teaching that has dominated our 
scene of music education. 

Anyone who wishes to face squarely 
the many problems involved in 
nation-wide music education will do 
well to give serious consideration to 
Mr. Seeger’s statement, “. . . there 
are not now, never have been, and 
never in the foreseeable future can 

» enough competent musicians who 
are also competent teachers to handle 
the vast populations in our schools.” 

To Charles Seeger our sincere con- 
gtatulations on a job well done for 


the people of the American Repub- 
lics.—E.D. 
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CHARLES SEEGER 


HE International Music Coun- 

cil, one of the youngest of 
Unesco’s children, adopted at its 
First General Assembly in February 
1951 a resolution to hold a confer- 
ence on Music in General Educa- 
tion. This is now scheduled for the 
summer of this year in Brussels. 


A number of problems are posed 
by this project, some of them met 
with in ‘other fields of endeavour, 
but all of them here with a char- 
acter of their own. 

First, there is the question: why 
limit the conference to music in gen- 
eral education alone—why not in- 
clude the whole problem of musical 
education, or, as the Americans call 
it, ‘music education’? Second: 
which should predominate — the 
viewpoint of the professional musi- 
cian or that of the professional edu- 
cator? 

The first question is not easily 
answered and may cause consider- 
able debate. As a matter of fact, mu- 
sic education has three main 
branches, whose adepts in many 
parts of the world are not any too 
congenial towards each other, viz.: 
education of the professional musi- 
cian; education of the scholar or 
musicologist; education of the lay- 
man and his children. Adepts of the 
first two are specialists in music. The 
last-mentioned are not specialists in 
music, though they may be in other 
fields of activity. 

Up to relatively modern times, 
and still in many regions, profes- 
sional taught professional, and lay- 
man, the layman and his children. 
The one inherited, carried and 


transmitted quite a different music 
tradition than did the other. Their 
separation as social classes main- 
tained the separate traditions in 
comparative purity. But the increas- 
ingly elaborate organization of cul- 
ture in the advanced civilizations 
has thrown this relative balance out 
of joint. Social and industrial, and, 
later, technological innovations have 
found application in the field of 
music, and mass media of com- 
munication have enlarged the dis- 
tribution .of some traditions and 
narrowed that of others. 


Traditional Techniques 


The skill, developed by the in- 
habitants of cities, naturally made 
use of the traditions best known to 
them—those of popular and fine art, 
which were entirely dependent or 
thought to be, upon the techniques 
of music writing (written tradition). 
The great majority of people were 
dependent upon a. vastly older tech- 
nique—that of unwritten or oral 
tradition. So, about a century ago, 
professional musicians who were in- 
terested in education decided that 
the thing to do was to teach the 
hordes of children that were coming 
into state-supported schools how to 
appreciate and read written music. 

The fallacy of this effort, which 
has been so sincerely propagandized 
by professional musicians, lies in the 
fact that there are not now, never 
have been and never in the foresee- 
able future can be, enough com- 
petent musicians who are also com- 

(Continued on page 48) 
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AT THE MENC SECTIONAL MEETINGS— ) 
LOOK FOR... = 


. Presser’s new EDUCATIONAL CATALOG 


. Presser’s EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS—for ele- 
mentary, junior and senior high, and college classes. 


. Miss Althea Thompson. She will be on hand to meet 
you, to talk to you, and to show you these materials. 


DProgram 


RAKOCZY MARCH Orchestrated by N. Clifford Page 


Full Orchestra (Inc. full score) $4.50 
Symphonic Orchestra (Inc., full score) $6.00 


TWO FOLK SONGS Transcribed for String Orchestra by George F. McKay 
Londonderry Air and Arkansas Traveler 
Complete with Score, 114-40017, $1.50 


band 
SUNSET SILHOUETTES Clair W. Johnson 


A spirited, melodic selection for school band of medium-difficult accomplishments. Cross-cueings 
given. 


Full Band (Inc. full score) $6.00 Symphonic Band (Ine. full score) $7.50 
WAKE ME UP FOR THE GREAT JUBILEE George F. McKay 


Variations on an old American song. Contains elements that are lyric, martial, and rhythmic. 
Class B. 


Standard Band (Ine. full score) $9.00 Symphonic Band (Ine. full score) $12.00 


ADAGIO Schumann-Taylor 


From Schumann’s Second Symphony. Class B. 
Full Band $5.50 Symphonic Band $7.50 


MONTEZUMA (Overture) Clifford P. Barnes 


For concert use. Tuneful, with Latin-American rhythm in one section, a march in another. 


Class B. 
Standard Band (Ine. full score) $9.00 Symphonie Band (Ine. full score) $12.00 
choral SATB 
NO MAN IS AN ISLAND Jean Berger 3812-40130 .20 
(Composed to the famous poem by John Donne, a cappella, medium, develops real power) 
LET’S HAVE A SQUARE DANCE Tom Scott 3812-40129 30 
(Novelty, includes actual dance, caller part, medium) 
TO THE CHILDREN Rachmaninoff-Lynn 3832-40094 .18 
(Soprano solo, a cappella ad lib, medium) 
RECESSIONAL DeKoven-Molzer 8322-40023 .25 
(Dramatic treatment of a favorite melody, medium) 
SSA 

IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS LASS Francis McCollin 3832-40092 .22 
(medium to difficult) 
LET US SLEEP, DEAR LOVE Debussy-Molzer 3812-40120 .18 

(medium) 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., say mawr, PA 
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HOBBY FOR A 
HOBBY SPECIALIST 


AC director of Popular Mechanics 
magazine’s Bureau of Informa- 
tion and editor and general manager 
of Teachers Digest, Allan Carpenter 
has plenty to do in the space of a 
twenty-four hour day. But that’s 
only a small part of the things which 
this slim, energetic man finds to keep 
himself busy. 


For the past ten years he’s been 
in charge of public relations for the 
Chicago Business Men’s Orchestra, 
an organization of some hundred 
amateur musicians who meet every 
Friday night in Chicago’s Wurlitzer 
Hall for an orchestra session under 
conductor George Dasch. The prin- 
cipal string bass player in the group, 
Mr. Carpenter isn’t sure whether 
he’s happier sawing away on his bull 
fiddle or keeping track of the latest 
mechanical developments for his 
magazine. Musically, he explains his 
Interest this way: 
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MUSIC AND LIVING 


“While I was a junior in high 
school, the principal came up to me 
and thrust a string bass and a tuba 
into my hands and told me to learn 
to play them. I’ve been playing 
string bass over since.” 

During his term as president of 
the Business Men’s Orchestra, the 
group presented the work of another 
enthusiastic musical amateur, Lionel 
Barrymore, whose first piano con- 
certo was heard by Chicago audi- 
ences in its premiere performance. 
During that same twenty-fifth an- 
niversary year of the organization, 
Allan Carpenter persuaded leading 
merchants on Chicago’s State Street 
to sponsor a State Street Award of 
one thousand dollars for an orches- 
tral composition. The award was 
given to Earl Hoffman for his com- 
position, State Street Symphony. 

Two years ago this promotion- 
minded string bass player was also 


Left: Dr. George Dasch, conductor and musical direc- 
tor of the Chicago Business Men’s Orchestra and bass 
player Allan Carpenter confer on a problem, 


Below: Popular Mechanics’ Bureau of Information 
Director Carpenter checks his publication’s master file. 


Photos courtesy of Popular Mechanics. 


successful in talking the Orchestra 
Board into offering a yearly citation 
for the “Chicago area individual or 
group not engaged professionally in 
music judged to have made the 
greatest contribution to the city’s 
music.” His latest public service 
venture is the proposal for an an- 
nual competition for young instru- 
mentalists, between the ages of 18 
and 25. “I’m still working on this 
one,” he explains. 

Allan Carpenter also seems to find 
time to do free-lance magazine writ- 
ing, has written various state his- 
tories for Compton’s Encyclopedia, 
and is currently working on his fifth 
book, a volume of verse. The first 
four included a history of Iowa, a 
supplementary reader for schools, a 
primer for homebuilders, and a re- 
vision of Dr. Eugene Gambers’ book 
on singing. He is an active church 
worker and a Presbyterian elder. 
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Ideal for Schools, Homes, Libraries and Camps! 
ee Outstanding favorites everywhere . . . because these books contain the best copy- ue 
se rights from the catalogs of Robbins, Feist and Miller . . . bound in colorful ‘‘Duro- a 
.* Style" covers for lasting use . . . published in handy compact editions . . . proven ay 


successes with every singing group . . . many songs are arranged for four-part male 
and mixed voices as well as for piano and voice. 


Edited by HUGO FREY 


ALL-AMERICAN SONG BOOK AMERICA SINGS | 
155 Songs-144 Pages. Contains almost fifty 188 Songs—144 Pages. Over one million 
copyrighted songs, including Moonlight and copies of this nation-wide favorite have been 
Roses, When | Grow Too Old To Dream, My sold! Contents include patriotic songs, hymns, 
Reverie, Over the Rainbow, etc.—plus over folk tunes and many copyrights found only in 
100 other favorite song classics. Robbins song books. 

MERRILY WE SING SONGS FOR AMERICA 

176 Songs—144 Pages. A noteworthy book 163 Songs—144 Pages. Contains copyrights 
that has become standard with singing groups from Robbins and Feist catalogs plus national 
from coast-to-coast. Includes M-O-T-H-E-R, songs, ballads, campfire melodies, etc. The 
Peggy O'Neil, I'm Sorry | Made You Cry, songs are arranged either as solos, duets, trios 
Ja-Da, K-K-K-Katy, etc. or quartettes, An excellent collection. 


FIFTY FAMOUS FAVORITES 


AMERICAN COWBOY SONGS 
and Fifty Other Favorites 


69 Songs—96 Pages. This edition has been 


100 Songs—96 Pages. Years of experience augmented with many important copyrights. 
and research made possible the publication Contains When The Moon Comes Over The 
of this book. Contains numerous copyrights, Mountain, I'm An Old Cowhand, Roll Along 
including Diane, Charmaine, Dear Old Girl, Prairie Moon, Leanin' On The Ole Top Rail, etc. 


When You Wore A Tulip, ete. 


SONGS OF THE GAY NINETIES STEPHEN FOSTER Immortal Melodies 


87 Titles—96 Pages. The songs in this col- 
lection ave arranged either as solos, duets, 
trios or quartettes. Contains several Stephen 
Foster songs heretofore unavailable, and its 
gaa with singing groups attests to its 
value. 


104 Songs—96 Pages. This revised edition 
contains the best collection of Gay Nineties 
songs published. Arranged for piano and 
voice, several for four-part male and mixed 
voices—all suitable for unison singing. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SONG BOOK 101 HYMNS OF THE HOUR OF CHARM 
148 Songs—144 Pages. An unusual book 


containing special sections devoted to 101 Hymns-80 Pages. An inspiring book 


“Barber Shop Harmony" arrangements and containing the most requested hymns heard 
responsive readings. Contains many songs on the famous "Hour of Charm" radio pro- 
never before available in a collection, includ- gram. Includes My Task, Brighten The Corner 


ing Give A Man A Horse He Can Ride, etc. Where You Are, The Old Rugged Cross, ete. 


Ter 
GEOFFREY O’HARA HARMONY HYMNS VICTORY SONG BOOK eens 
116 Hymns—96 Pages. This is the first hymn 93 Songs—96 Pages. Here is a timely book 
book arranged in medium keys and full chords with a powerful and up-to-the minute con- 
in the piano accompaniment. Contains Hold tents of patriotic and standard song favorites. 
The Fort, Rock of Ages and others, including Includes Anchors Aweigh, Marine's Hynin, 
Geoffrey O'Hara's compositions. Don't Sit Under The Apple Tree, etc. 


Price 60c each 
MUSIC CORPORATION 799 Seventh Averue, New York 19, N 


Sales Agent for: Robbins Music Corporation © Leo Feist, Inc. © Miller Music Corporation 
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AST Sunday, after making my 

regular trip to Shawnee village 
to pick up the Sunday newspapers, 
I sat down, carefully filled and 
lighted my pipe, and started ex- 
ploration of the Sunday edition of 
The New York Times. The head- 
lines of the news section merely re- 
peated what I had already heard on 
newscasts so I put that portion aside 
for later reading and, following my 
usual progression through the Sun- 
day Times, headed for the Drama 
and Music Section. But before I got 
there I came across a special Spring 
Garden Section. 

Well, for the next two hours I 
was literally “out of this world.” 
The fact that there was still snow 
on the ground outside made no dif- 
ference whatsoever. The weather 
suddenly turned warm, the grass 
green, and flowers magically ap- 
peared by the thousands. I sprayed 
some of the new soil treatment 
chemical on the poor part of the 
lawn and all of a sudden the grass 
grew so fast that the lawn mower 
couldn’t keep up with it. That posed 
the problem of the purchase of a 
new mower and the question was, 
should it be simply a power mower 
or should it be one of those tractors 
with all kinds of snow plow and cul- 
tivating gadgets. 

Then I began ordering seeds. I 
want you to come and see those six- 
inch zinnias I am going to have next 
summer. And after you have looked 
at the zinnias I will take you up on 
the hill and let you pick your own 
bowl of huge, lush red strawberries 
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The Flowers that Bloom... 


ENNIS DAVIS 


out of the new circular terrace gar- 
den. And if you come back in a few 
years we will go further up the hill 
and you can have your choice of 
wonderful apples, cherries, peaches, 
and pears. 

In those sixty-four pages of the 
special garden section I learned 
more and more about soil manage- 
ment, garden designing, coldframe 
practices, vine and shrub culture, 
timetables for plantings, hybridiz- 
ing, and how to raise filberts. All of 
this reading interested me because it 
seemed that everyone in the garden 
field was welcoming me to the fold. 
None of the writers assumed that I 
knew anything about gardening. 
What is more, they all seemed more 
than willing to help me all they 
could if I had any interest whatso- 
ever. I am sure that they could easily 
have scared me off had they begun 
referring to pelargonium hortorum, 
Myosotis, Physalis Alkekengi, and 


’ Centaurea Cyanus, but they didn’t. 


They simply said geranium, forget- 
me-nots, Japanese lantern, and corn- 
flower. After all, it is possible to get 
scholarly and high-toned in the 
gardening world as well as in the 
musical world. 


Now for Music 


Finally, I pulled myself away from 
the garden section, dug deeper into 
the many pounds of Sunday Times, 
and came up with the Drama and 
Music Section. Still warm and en- 
thusiastic from my visit with the 
garden people, I turned to the music 
page and to the principal article 
there. Suddenly the warmth I had 
enjoyed vanished and I moved into 
a world which gave me an en- 
tirely different feeling. The article 
had to do with some of the struggles 
of Eric Satie as portrayed by Darius 
Milhaud in his recent autobiog- 
raphy. I read it with moderate inter- 


est and came up with the feeling 
that while it all might be very true, 
it was of little cousequence to me— 
or anyone else. 1 wondered what 
percentage of The New York Times’ 
readers had ever heard of Satie, 
or showed any interest in him. 

Certainly this is not to say that 
material of this kind does not have 
journalistic value or that it is out 
of place in The New York Times. 
Readers who have musical interests 
of high amateur and _ professional 
levels have good reason to expect 
editorial effort in their direction and 
it is only because of the above coin- 
cidence that I chose the Times’ mu- 
sic page for comment. 

If you will collect all of the news, 
periodical, and book writings about 
music in any month, you will find 
that a very heavy percentage of it is. 
directed toward the people who al- 
ready “know something about mu- 
sic.” There is little evidence of the 
gardeners’ attitude of “Come on in 
and plant something—whether you 
know anything about it or not. 
You'll have a lot of enjoyment and 
satisfaction out of it.” 

Remember that many of these 
garden people are as expert in their 
lines as are musicians. But some- 
how or other they seem to excel in 
keeping the spirit of the true ama- 
teur—even though they may garden 
for a living. Watch the average 
nurseryman as he sells plants and 
gives the customers advice on how to 
raise them. How quickly and eagerly 
the professor of horticulture gets into 
blue denims, and begins to work 
lovingly with the plants that mean 
so much to him. And even the club 
woman who has won so many 
awards, whether with plantings or 
arrangements, becomes just “one of 
the girls” when somebody asks her 
how she does it all. 

I don’t know how far a compari- 

(Continued on page 38) 
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"It is a comfort to 
work with a Gam- 
bleized score."' 


VLADIMIR HOROWITZ 
"World's Foremost 
Pianist"' 


"| find your method 
of binding music not 
only extremely prac- 
tical but also most 
attractive and superi- 
or to any work which 
has been done for me. "* 


NATHAN MILSTEIN 
Master Violinist'' 


is given 
lasting care when 
Gambleized and is 
a joy to the musi- 
cian."* 


ROSA RAISA 
"Distinguished Operatic 
Artist’ 


TAUNO HANNIKAINEN — Former Conductor of 
the Chicago Symphony, and GEORGE PIERKOT— 
Custodian of the Symphony Library, agree that 
*"Gambleizing is a wonderful way of preserving 
and restoring music. . . ."' 


VIRTUOS!I DI ROMA—RENATO FASANO, Director 
Toscanini says—''You are the great instrumental 
ensemble of this age. . . 


"'Gambleizing can make splendid with new light 
= old musical scores which have been worn 
out."’ 


World Famous 
Endorse Gambleiged Musce 


Gambleizing—The Modern Hinging Method 
—is a most unique binding that adds years 
of preservation to your new or old music, at 
amazingly low cost. 


Gambleizing — plus our "On Approval” Plan 
—plus our famed speed and accuracy in 
handling your orders—provides the ultimate 
in Music Service. With or without the hinge 
we're here to serve you—but 


"Gambleize to Economize" 


ALEXANDER TCHEREPNIN 
""Distinguished Composer-Pianist'' 
"How sad that Gambleizing was not 
invented centuries ago, to have pre- 
served for us all of the original 
manuscripts of the great masters of 

the past."" 


"It is a delight to 
use a Gambleized 
score—which does 
not offer bouncing 
resistance every 
time one wishes to 
turn a page."' 


FRITZ REINER 
"Outstanding Sym- 
phonic and 
Conductor" 


music of the 
immortals is 


preserved when 
Gambleized,"' 


MARIAN ANDERSON 


"America's Great 
Singer"’ 


"'To have it Gam- 
bleized is to pre- 
serve your music 
for a Iifetime."" ETHEL BARTLETT ond 
RAE ROBERTSON 


"'The Alpha and Omega 
of Two-Piano Teams" 


THOR JOHNSON—Conductor of the Cincinnati 
Symphony, and ERIC DELAMARTER—Composer, 
looking over the Gambleized score of Dela- 
marter's Cluney Suite—Mr. Johnson says: "It is 
always a pleasure to conduct scores which have 
been Gambleized.'' 


where | 
music of all publishers 


APAN 


12-14 SOUTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
SERVICE IS OUR BUSINESS 
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MUSIC ... Whose business ts it? 


Is the average school administrator 
competent to present and interpret to 
the community the music education 
program in its schools? Can—and do 
—music educators do a good job in 
public relations and understanding? 
The associate dean of the School of 
Education of New York University 
recently spoke before the Eastern Divi- 
sion meeting of the Music Educators 
National Conference. Following are 
extracts from his talk. 


HERE is not a subject or an ac- 

tivity in the curriculum that has 
not been under attack somewhere 
at some time. In the past few years 
attacks on education have been in- 
tensified. At the risk of oversimpli- 
fication these attacks can be classi- 
fied in three ways: those inspired by 
groups and individuals with ulterior 
motives; those which are the out- 
growth of the tensions and problems, 
personal and financial, of members 
of the community; and those which 
are not attacks in the sense of the 
first two, but result from lack of 
understanding. Space does not per- 
mit a discussion of the first two, im- 
portant though they are, and the 
third one is my no means a simple 


matter. Lack of understanding can * 


come from failure on the part of the 
school people to explain what they 


_ are trying to do and why, as well as 


from failure on the part of the 
people in the community to recog- 
nize the legitimate functions of the 
school and the goals which may 
legitimately be anticipated. 

To the extent that any school sys- 
tem has not made a clear case to its 
community, the fault lies with the 
school people. That is true whether 
the elementary, the junior high 
school, or the senior high school is 
under question. As a concrete illus- 
tration let us consider junior high 
school music. Presumably it differs 
from music in the elementary grades 
and also from music in the high 
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school. Can all who read this hon- 
estly say that in your own commun- 
ity the distinctions have been clearly 
set forth so that there is no mystery 
about them? Apparently there are 
some differences between music 
for. the entire student body and mu- 
sic for the gifted few. Have these dif- 
ferences been made clear? 

These problems of communication 
are handled in a variety of ways. 
In some communities the superin- 
tendent may be the sole interpreter 
of the schools to the public, through 
his writings, reports, and speeches. 
He may be a gifted orator and he 
may wield a trenchant pen, but does 
he know what he is talking about 
when he is dealing with junior high 
school music? Even if he isn’t com- 
pletely ignorant of this field, he can 
do incalculable damage by talking it 
up to high or down too low. In the 
first case he can lead parents to ex- 
pect miracles of achievement from 
their young; in the second case he 
can disparage music and demean the 
musicians to such an extent that 
neither parents nor children will 
have a proper appreciation of or 
respect for either. 

This situation can occur, whether 

Ralph E. Pickett 


the spokesman is the superintendent, 
the principal, a member of the 
school board, or any other person 
who utilizes his official position to 
parade his ignorance. It is bad 
enough when this happens outside 
of the school system; it is much 
worse when the ignorance stems 
from a school official. People dis- 
count a great deal that is uttered by 
the general run of speakers, yet tend 
to accept as gospel the pronounce- 
ments of educators, especially in 
matters dealing with the schools. 
They don’t realize that few school 
officials have made any serious study 
of the subject of music. 

Have any of you had experience 
with a school official who leads the 
parents to believe that in the few 
hours allotted to music in the junior 
high school each child will become 
something of a virtuoso? The rarity 
of the situation doesn’t lessen the 
problem, nor does it remove the 
stigma that attaches to the teachers 
who seemingly are failing at their 
jobs. But at least such officials do 
concede that time and hard study 
and practice are necessary. They 
don’t eliminate the time from the 
curriculum, and they do make some 


attempt to back up the teachers in- 


their impossible goals. 

But how about the official who 
pooh-poohs the necessity for any real 
study or practice and permits only 
the skimpiest of time allotments? 
Even by himself he’s a difficult pro- 
position, but he becomes downright 
unbearable when he expects the mu- 
sic teachers to turn out top-notch 
choral or orchestral performances 
for holidays and term-end functions. 
Under such circumstances, many 
teachers are forced to a sort of boot- 
legging of instruction and by such 
means are frequently enabled to pro- 
duce really creditable performances. 
Imagine their feelings, then, when 

(Continued on page 34) 
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A New Kind of Museum 


f OW many times have you walked 

through a museum and eyed the 
old musical instruments longingly? 
What fun it would be to sit down 
and really play a melodeon or pump 
an old church organ! The forbid- 
ding signs of “Do Not Touch” and, 
the watchful eye of a guard kept you 
on your side of the rope enclosure, 
but as you moved along you kept 


wondering what these instruments 
must have sounded like; how it 
would feel to play them. 

Drive along New York State 
Route 12-B, fourteen miles south 
of Utica, as did Dante Tranquillo, 
chief photographer for the Utica 
Observer-Dispatch, and you'll end 
up in the little community of Deans- 
boro. There, as you can see from 


Mr. Tranquillo’s pictures, is a newly 
opened music museum. But unlike 
its more formal big city counter. 
parts, you can walk into this one, sit 
sit down, and play a tune on the par. 
ish organ, strum the melo-harp—that 
ancestor of today’s popular autoharp 
—and turn the handle on a German 
barrel organ which was once used on 
(Continued on page 51) 


Fe the 
- Pumping an old church organ of 1870 is H. L. Sanders, shown in his Musical Antique Museum at Deansboro, New Yo-%:. 
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Mrs. Sanders. It is played b 


Mississippi River boat’s German barrel organ is cranked by Meloharp is demonstrated b 
Arthur Sanders. It plays nine tunes. This is considered one of strumming strings with one lend and pushing down stops in 
the rarest instruments in the Sanders’ museum. center with the other much like today’s zsnea, e autoharp. 


= 


<< 


This melodeon played by Mrs. Sanders was made in Syra- A big fiddle is played by metal fingers operated electronically on this 
cuse 1860. Notice the old phonograph cylinders on the violano-virtuoso, designated by its 1912 patent says, “was designated by 
shelf at left. Backdrop refers to old Utica establishments. the U.S. government as one of the eight greatest inventions of the decade.” 
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Top accordionists who have had the opportunity of testing this new Dallape 


instrument all agree ‘'there’s nothing finer!’ The superb tonal qualities . . . 
the organ-like flexibility .. . and the new construction details offer 
a piano accordion rich in beauty, distinctive in 


brilliance and design. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO.- 30 EAST ADAMS STREET. CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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CHAMBER MUSIC 
GROWS BROOKLYN 


MARGARET MAXWELL 


F YOU are in the Brooklyn Acad- 

emy of Music almost any Monday 
night, you will see men and women 
coming into the building carrying 
violins, violas, celli, or assorted wind 
instruments. Follow them into their 
meeting room and you will hear ani- 
mated discussion among little groups 
about down bows, phrasing, tempo, 
or similar factors. Frequently the 
conversation becomes so heated that 
a score is produced and everybody 
starts to demonstrate how the pas- 
sage should be played. A _ string 
group will be handed a copy of a 
Haydn quartet, and despite the fact 
that they may never have played as 
an ensemble before, they will achieve 
quite a creditable musical result. 
The whole quartet may be played 
through, changing personnel for 
each movement. 

What or who is responsible for 
this sudden overwhelming interest in 
chamber music in the Borough of 
Brooklyn? The answer is the 
Chamber Music Associates, a group 
of non-professionals who organized 
themselves in the summer of 1951. 
Now completing its second season, 
Chamber Music Associates has taken 
chamber music out of the rarefied 
atmosphere where it has been hiding 
for the past fifty years and made it 
once more a delightful, informal 
kind of music to be enjoyed as an 
evening’s entertainment among 
friends. The organization’s hundred 
members meet four or five times a 
month and nobody has to be coaxed 
to practice. Some attend as observ- 
ers, but the great majority are there 
because they want to play quartets, 
trios, or duets with others. Every- 
body is anxious to improve, but 
there is no carping criticism to make 
the performer feel that other mem- 
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bers play better than he does. The 
whole atmosphere is one of helpful 
understanding and of working out 
mutual problems. 

The first Monday night in each 
month features an informal work- 
shop session. Musical Director 
Joseph Wolman sorts out the vari- 
ous players into quartets, trios, or 
some other grouping. After a few 
trial runs he sorts out beginners and 
advanced players and makes the as- 
signments accordingly. The first half 
of the evening is spent in general 
discussion, after which the ensembles 
go off into their separate rooms and 
play together for the remainder of 
the allotted time. 

The second Monday night’s pro- 
gram features a professional work- 
shop, a kind of music-in-the-round. 


A guest quartet is present and the 
Associates ply them with questions 
about the numbers to be played. 
Usually an amateur quartet of mem- 
bers plays first. Then the profes- 
sional quartet plays and serves as 
coach. “We want everybody to be 
able to smell the resin on the bows,” 
explains Nathan Kogan, an attorney 
who is president of the Chamber 
Music Associates and one of its 
founders. “Cooperation from major 
concert quartets,” he continued, 
“has been more than we could ever 
have hoped for. They have become 
so interested in the project that they 
have generously spent a great deal 
of time working with our players.” 
Groups which participated this past 
season included the Kroll Quartet, 


(Continued on page 32) 


An informal string rehearsal of Chamber Music Associates. 
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HE Jewish composer today does 

not necessarily write Jewish mu- 
sic. Ever since the first crumbling 
of ghetto walls at the end of the 
eighteenth century the creative Jew- 
ish artist has had the choice of ex- 
pressing himself purely as an_ in- 
dividual, or through the culture of 
the country of which he is a citizen, 
or through the medium of his Jew- 
ish culture. It is when a composer 
chooses this last medium that his 
music may be described as Jewish 
music, in a loose, unscientific but 
nevertheless valid definition. Such 
music is being produced today, al- 
most exclusively, in the two coun- 
tries where the largest number of 
Jews are concentrated, America and 
Israel. 

Until very recently these two com- 
munities of Jews have shared almost 
completely a common heritage in 
the great reservoir of synagogue 
chant and folk song which had ac- 
cumulated over a long history. Stem- 
ming from centuries of life in Mid- 
dle and Eastern Europe, they had 
gradually added to the mother 
chants brought with them from an- 
cient Palestine many of the sounds 
and rhythms and moods of the 
West: fragments of Italian and Ger- 
man song, Slavic scales and tone pat- 
terns, and even, in some groups, 
tunes born long ago in Provence 
and in Spain. 

Exposed to enlightenment and 
freedom for the first time in the Ro- 
mantic era of Europe’s development, 
the first conscious composing (and 
it was for the synagogue) picked up 
techniques and styles at that point, 
and progressed from there with 
every phase of Western develop- 


Judith K. Eisenstein is a recognized 
authority on Jewish music. She lives 
in New York City. 
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ment. In the wake of nationalism in 
Norwegian, Bohemian, and Russian 
music, the Jewish musical heritage 
had been touched by the impulse 
‘to collect, notate, and arrange folk- 
lore, and to embody it in art forms. 
The communities which produced 
all of this sent the largest wave of 
Jewish immigration to this country, 
and the first pioneering settlers into 
Palestine. American Jewry has been 
exposed to such different surround- 
ings and has developed such differ- 
ent needs from those of the Israeli 
community, that it becomes expedi- 
tious to describe its music separately, 
while indicating a constant recipro- 
cal influence. 


Great Overlapping 


Israel is a country in which all de- 
velopments are speeded up far be- 
yong the normal. Musically its de- 
velopment is not unlike that of our 
own country, but it has been hur- 
ried so that there is a great over- 
lapping of the various stages. First 
came the growth of folk song, with 
art music following so fast that the 
folk style had not had time to crys- 
tallize. The first songs were brought 
along from Europe and altered un- 
consciously to suit new tempos of 
hard physical labor, marching, dog- 
ged resistance, and exuberance. The 
first trained composers came from 
the conservatories of Paris, Berlin, 
and St. Petersburg, and they wrote 
French, German or Russian music. 

Two factors began to operate in 
the output of new music which 
leavened it and gave it character. 
The first was the development of the 
spoken Hebrew language. Hitherto 
used only as a sacred tongue, the 
language began to take on the nu- 
ances of pronunciation and of in- 


flection which come with everyday 
use, by unlearned people as well as 
the learned, by women and little 
children, by workers, and by tech- 
nicians of all sorts. These nuances 
resisted being subjugated to the lilt 
of old tunes. They gradually began 
to impose upon both folk composer 
and trained composer a realization 
of their special qualities. The odd 
syncopated character of the newer 
melodies (so different from the syn- 
copation of American jazz) and the 
surprising turns of melodic line stem 
principally from this pressure of 
language. 

The second vital factor in the 
new music of Israel is the sudden 
impact of the East. Especially since 
the establishment of the State, large 
numbers of Jews have come into the 
land from communities which had 
been for centuries almost unknown 
to the European pioneers. From the 
borders of the Mediterranean, from 
Yemen, at the tip of the Arabian 
peninsula, from Iraq and Iran, and 
even from India have come people 
with strange customs, strange cloth- 
ing, strange languages, and strange 
songs and dances. They sing in 
scales which are not tempered and 
are hard to notate. They play primi- 
tive, reedy wind instruments, a 
variety of percussions, and twangy 
strings. They dance in rhythms and 
movements adapted to the climate 
and terrain of Asia. Folk composers 
almost immediately assimilate these 
new sounds into their songs, fre- 
quently adapting them to their own 
scales, and Europeanizing them be- 
yond recognition. The younger com- 
posers, however, find them intensely 
intriguing. The music of the East is 
strictly monodic, and presents a 
tough problem to the musician who 
wishes to handle it with any given 
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musical techniques. A new sort of 

lyphony is evolving (someone has 
described it as heterephony), a little 
harsh to the ear but always exciting. 
It seems to preserve the character of 
the East, but to provide endless in- 
spiration to invention. 

For all of this inspiration within 
the country, however, it must be 
noted that Israeli musicians still 
look to the West for mature tech- 
niques. From their teachers in Israel, 
the young composers proceed, if they 
possibly can, to study abroad. And 
today, abroad means principally, 
America. In turn, American compos- 
ers have been invited to visit Israel 
and to conduct seminars for inten- 
sive study, which have been attended 
by a large proportion of the local 
musicians. Works are being pro- 
duced in all of the forms, from songs 
to symphonies. Oddly enough, no 
synagogue music is being written. 
The synagogues in Israel are strictly 
traditional, and their music is still 
the ancient chant, with occasional 
responses and hymns by the congre- 
gations. This doesn’t mean that 
there is no religious music growing 
up. The revival of the ancient festi- 
vals in their early form, as outdoor 
nature festivals, has called forth tre- 
mendous new expression in all of 
the arts. In these pageants of the 
folk, harvest gatherings, spring cele- 
brations, the words of the Bible have 
been made to ring out in all their 
primeval, rugged grandeur. The 
warrior judges sing their battle cries, 
the prophets thunder in the very 
shadow of the mountains which have 
not been moved, and the youth and 
maiden of the Songs of Songs sing 


love songs again. Layers of pious in- . 


terpretation, accrued to the texts 
through the centuries, have been 
stripped and the fresh breath of 
spring, of growing things, and of 
healthy human strength sounds 
again in the music of the new 
Israel. 


Today’s Composers 


There are a few composers in 
Israel today who are writing purely 
as individvals, but the majority 
choose te <xpress themselves through 
the medium of their country’s cul- 
ture, which in their case is identical 
with their Jewish culture. In 
America, the Jewish composer has in 
most cases chosen to identify him- 

(Continued on page 37) 
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The Best COSTS YOU 


WHEN YOU BUY 


MARTIN 


MADE IN FRANCE 


No. 1 

17/6 makes! Prime quality grenadilla wood, 
m. in natural color, with hand shaped 

$19950 nickel silver keys. Jam-proof Perma- 

Coat Post construction, perfect tuning, fine 

Outfit response for the most critical teacher. 


EXCEPTIONAL “MIDDLE LINE” QUALITY! 


Made in France 
by 
Martin Freres 


@ Coudet is a great professional clarinet at 
a price that defies competition. Coudet’s 
hand shaped nickel silver keys won’t jam... 
because they have Martin Freres Perma- 
Post construction. Coudet’s intonation and 
free-blowing response meet highest profes- 
sional standards. Made of finest grenadilla 
wood throughout. 


SEND POSTCARD FOR LITERATURE! 


TODAY ...ask your dealer to arrange 
trial of a Martin Freres or Coudet 
clarinet, or write for free illustrated 
literature. 


distributors to authorized dealers: 


5-7-9 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 3, N. 
In Canada: 720 Bathurst St., Toronto 4, Ont. 


CLARINET 


A luxury clarinet...choice of profes- 
sionals and teachers... yet it costs you 
much less than other comparable 


LESS 


No. 400 
17/6 


545500 


Complete 
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A tees use of recording equipment 
as a tool in music education is 
not new, but only in very recent 
years, with the advent of magnetic 
tape recorders, has a mechanism 


been available which is simple 
enough for us ordinary mortals to 
operate. 

The value to a student of being 
able to hear his own performance 
played back for critical analysis is 
undeniable. If you have never had 
the experience of hearing an accu- 
rate recording of your own playing 
or singing or speaking, then hie you 
to a recording facility of some kind. 
You have been missing out on one 
of the most exciting possibilities now 
available to students or teachers. 

The magnetic tape recorder, in 
addition to being easy to operate, 
will give such fine results as to sat- 
isfy the most critical of ears—those 
of Arturo Toscanini, for example. 
Every performance by the Maestro 
is recorded on professional tape re- 
corders for later analysis. In fact, 
virtually every time the famous 
baton is raised, in rehearsal or con- 
cert, the tape machines are running. 
This procedure was established be- 
cause a recent rehearsal of a famous 
work proved to be an inspired rendi- 
tion but was lost to commercial re- 
lease since it was a rehearsal and the 
engineers had not been instructed to 
record it. 

So the first problem, what kind of 
recording equipment to use, can be 
solved by the choice of magnetic 
tape recorders. In addition to their 
merits of easy operation and econ- 
omy, they give good results and 
faithful reproduction. 

The next problem, which tape re- 


James Stacy is an ‘expert on tape re- 
cording and is recording and transcrip- 
tion manager for the Fred Waring or- 
ganization, 
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Your Tape 
JAMES M. STACY 


corder of all those available, really 
boils down to a matter of personal 
preference as to fidelity of reproduc- 
tion; the elements of simplicity of 
operation and economy are em- 
bodied to a large degree in all com- 
mercially available tape recorders. 

I use the phrase “personal prefer- 
ence” because in my experience no 
two hearers have ever agreed whole- 
heartedly on what they have just 
heard. Engineers can produce a 
sound system (microphone, record- 
ing unit, amplifiers, speakers) which 
will reproduce modulation of meas- 
urable accuracy but still will not sat- 
isfy even a majority of critical listen- 
ers, especially if the listeners are 
musicians. 

For us, any machine which intro- 
duces unusual factors would be un- 
usable. For example, speed vari- 
ation would be as disagreeable in a 
tape recording as it would in a disc 
record. Flutter, inconstant volume 
or level of modulation would also 
rob us of some degree of accuracy 
in our analysis. And of course elec- 
tronic distortion of any type would 
be extremely distracting. 


Varying Costs 


The first yardstick I can give you 
is one of price. The more you pay 
for your tape recorder the more you 
decrease the chances of encountering 
these disturbing elements. In other 
words, you get what you pay for. 

Unfortunately these factors may 
not become noticeable until your 
equipment has been in use for some 
time, because they often result from 
wear and tear. I would suggest that 
you inquire around among people 
who have used recording machines 
for some period of time. Their ex- 
perience will probably save you 
many a headache and much money. 


Recorder 


When you have found a tape ma- 
chine that gives you satisfactory re- 
sults, you can improve these results 
with very little additional expense. 
Given an acceptable medium upon 
which to record, it stands to reason 
that you will improve the quality of 
your recording if you improve the 
quality of your source of pick-up. 
The source of pick-up is your micro- 
phone. The “mikes” in most am- 
ateur tape recorders are very inflex- 
ible and of limited range. For musi- 
cal applications we require better 
pick-up of the original sound. 
Otherwise it’s like buying a 20” TV 
set without installing an adequate 
antenna. 

The type of microphone you re- 
quire will vary with the acoustic 
and pick-up problems you encounter 
in your particular recording loca- 
tion. Experimentation is the only 
way to determine your needs. Ob- 
tain several different types from a 
reputable dealer and try them out. 
Experimentation and comparison 
will give you the answer. And a 
reputable dealer will be happy to 
cooperate. It should be noted here 
that additional study will be re- 
quired to determine the best micro- 
phone location for maximum results 
in your particular hall. 

After the question of pick-up of 
original sound has been solved to 
your satisfaction there is one further 
step toward the improvement of 
your recorded material. And that is 
in the area of playback or listening. 
A six-inch speaker (to be found in 
many current home-type recorders) 
will not reproduce the full range of 
recording as will a larger speaker 
with proper amplification. You will 
not be able to hear everything that 
you have recorded. 

Fitting out your tape recorder- 


(Continued on page 49) 
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NE of the world’s least exclusive 

clubs is a project of the Louis- 
ville Orchestra—the Stub Club. It 
is designed to give the music patron 
a chance to chat with concert celebri- 
ties in an informal atmosphere away 
from the separating glare of the foot- 
lights. 

Anyone who attends any of the 
orchestra’s five evening concerts on 
its subscription series of five pairs of 
programs has an automatic admis- 
sion to the Stub Club—appropriately 
named because ticket stubs are re- 
tained by concertgoers as their en- 
treé to the purely social get- 
together. The Stub Club idea is the 
brainchild of Richard Wangerin, 
who took over the reins as the Louis- 
ville Orchestra manager last fall af- 
ter similar stints in Kansas City and 
Fort Wayne. | 

“I had thought of using the idea 
in Kansas City,” said Wangerin, “but 
we couldn’t find a hall close enough 
to the auditorium for our purposes.” 

The innovation was begun in 
Louisville after mid-season, on Feb- 
ruary 11, when patrons were invited 
to stroll over to Kosair Temple, a 
Shrine hall about three blocks from 


Columbia Auditorium, where the’ 


orchestra presents its subscription 
concerts. 

So, after the fourth concert of the 
season, some 125 concertgoers took 
advantage of the chance to meet and 
chat with Andres Segovia, Spanish 
guitarist, who was featured as a so- 
loist that night; Carlos Chavez, the 
Mexican composer, who conducted 
the world premiere of his Symphony 
No. 4, commissioned by the Louis- 
ville Orchestra; Conductor Robert 
Whitney; and members of the or- 
chestra. 

The crowd undoubtedly would 


Norman Shavin is music editor on the 
Louisville Times. The photograph is 
by the Courier-Journal and Louisville 
Times. 
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LOUISVILLE’S STUB CLUB 


NORMAN SHAVIN 


have been bigger but for the fact 
that Chavez’ symphony was repeated 
after the program proper for those 
who wanted to become more familiar 
with the new work. Consequently, 
the Stub Club got off to a late-even- 
ing start. But that problem has been 
remedied. A new work by Lukas 
Foss, A Parable of Death, commis- 
sioned by the orchestra also, was pre- 


miered on March 11, but was given * 


a pre-concert performance for any- 
one who wanted to hear it twice the 
same evening. 

The Stub Club meets only after 
the evening performance of each 
pair of five concerts. The orchestra 
offers the same program one evening 
and the following afternoon. 

The Stub Club isn’t a club in the 
organized sense. There are no of- 
ficers, no dues, no red tape—just re- 
laxation. If patrons wish a buffet 


is: 


supper, they may make a reservation 
(at a nominal charge) beforehand. 
lf they want but a drink or a snack, 
it can be purchased across the table. 
It’s one of the best public relations 
ideas the fifty-member orchestra has 
had since Robert Whitney became 
its conductor when the orchestra was 
organized. It has been playing to 
near-capacity houses for sixteen con- 
secutive seasons. 

Wangerin, whose tenure in Fort 
Wayne saw the initiation of a highly 
successful beer-and-pretzels_ concert, 
is enthusiastic about the Stub Club. 
And his gratification is echoed by 
patrons, artists, and musicians alike. 
Chavez thought it was an “excellent 
idea”; Segovia indicated his delight 
with the opportunity to meet mem- 
bers of his appreciative audience. 
Mayor Charles Farnsley, one of 

(Continued on page 32) 


Louisville’s Mayor Charles Farnsley (left) chats with guitarist Andres Segovia, com- 


poser Carlos Chavez, and Robert Whitney (right), conductor of the Louisville Orchestra 
at the Stub Club after a recent concert. 
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ASN’T that a horrible hymn 
we had in church this morn- 
ing?” 

“Yes, I'd like to choke the fellow 
who chose it!” 

Such griping is an ancient Sunday 
dinner pastime. I’ve done my share 
of it, and I'll bet you have too. 
Hymn writers, hymn selectors, and 
hymn singers have been perennial 
targets of sharp jabs. 

Until recently I have been on the 
performing side of the hymn busi- 
ness, slinging mud at editors in par- 
ticular. Now I find myself on the 
other side of the fence, helping to 
prepare a hymnbook for a group of 
five Protestant denominations, whose 
membership totals about four mil- 
lion. To date no one has threatened 
my life, but enough has been said 
to convince me that editing a hymn- 
book is no picnic. Hundreds of con- 
flicting letters baffle the compilers. 

Although we relish the chance to 
improve church music, we are less 
and less cocky about our ability to 
produce any important change. Our 
constituents live thousands of miles 
apart and their desires are even fur- 
ther removed. A constant hodge- 
podge of suggestions keeps our edi- 
torial minds in a whirl. For in- 
stance, one man has advised, “Re- 
member the common man,” and in 
the same mail another said, “Don’t 
consider us all morons.” One 
pleaded for the good old Gospel 
songs, while another urged, “For 
goodness sake don’t waste valuable 
space on them.” Many have sug- 
gested that we “lower the keys,” or 
“simplify the harmony,” “get rid of 
the banal rhythms,” and, most of all, 
“give us singable tunes.” 

With some of these suggestions we 


David Hugh Jones is director of 
music at Princeton Theological Sem- 


inary. 
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THE HYMN BUSINESS 


DAVID HUGH JONES 


heartily agree, but with others, 
frankly, we are puzzled. Right off, 
we ask, what is a singable tune? 
Singable by whom? By one who is 
prejudiced against anything new, or 
by one who has a fairly good ear 
and is willing to try anything once? 
Obviously we hope to choose only 
.singable hymns, but we should be 
allowed to presuppose that hymn 
singers will approach our selections 
with open minds and vitalized 
muscles. After all, we shouldn’t ex- 
pect even the greatest hymn to acti- 
vate the diaphragms of those who 
are at ease in Zion. Common sense 
dictates not only that we select fine 
singable hymns, but that those who 
sing expend a reasonable amount of 
mental and muscular effort. 

Granted a real desire for improve- 
ment, what can we do? How can we 
move a lifeless congregation? What 
should be our criteria for the selec- 
tion of hymns? This latter question 
poses a difficult problem. The fol- 
lowing appear to me to be the ele- 
ments most essential for a successful 
hymn. 


Basic Requirements 


First, there must be an inspired, 
simple, well-written text. The poem 
need not be Scriptural in back- 
ground, but it certainly should be 
in accord with the teachings of 
Christ and should have a generous 
amount of emotional warmth. 

Second, it is imperative that there 
be an interesting, practical, well- 
harmonized melody. The tune need 
not be hampered unduly by six- 
teenth century rules, but unusual 
melodic intervals should be used 
with discretion, keeping in mind the 
musical training and taste of the per- 
forming groups. The harmony need 
not be cramped by tradition, but it 
dare not irk the entire congregation. 


Under no circumstances should har- 
mony be used just to show the an- 
tiquated trend of the composer or, 
conversely, his up-to-dateness. There 
is certainly room for a few new tunes 
in a modern idiom, but good judg- 
ment should tell the composer how 
far to go. Standpatters must remem- 
ber that our school children are hav- 
ing musical advantages undreamed 
of twenty-five years ago. High school 
students all over the country are per- 
forming difficult works by great mas- 
ters of all times. Their tastes are 
being so conditioned that we would 
err seriously if we did not provide 
for them at least a small proportion 
of definitely modern tunes. 

Now this all seems simple and ob- 
vious enough, but don’t be misled 
into thinking it is easy to write a 
good hymn. A competent composer 
can scribble off a hymn tune in a 
few minutes, but to get just the right 
tune for the words requires genuine 
inspiration. A perfect union is very 
rarely achieved. 

Yet the more I become involved 
in church music, the more I am con- 
vinced that the development of a 
good hymnbook, important as it is, 
will not solve our problem. Rather, 
a more urgent need is for ministers 
and musicians who are not only well 
trained but eager to teach the hymn- 
book. During the past eighteen 
years, I have had the privilege of 
appearing with the Princeton Semi- 
nary Male Chorus in about two 
thousand churches throughout 
North America. A casual survey of 
the music in these churches, which 
were of every conceivable type, re- 
vealed very little serious effort to 
teach hymns. Happily there - were 
notable exceptions. One such was a 
small Welsh church in Venedocia, 
Ohio, where we heard wonderful 
hymn singing. Of course we all 
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know that any Welsh congregation 
will sing hymns at the drop of a 
hat, but even among the Welsh 
someone had to start this tradition. 
Searching for the motive for the 
singing in this small Ohio church, 
I learned that the spark was fur- 
nished by one man, a layman not 
well known as a professional mu- 
sician but a devoted hymn enthusi- 
ast who for many years had faith- 
fully drilled his people in the art 
of hymn singing. Give us more such 
men and we can transform hymn 
singing anywhere in America. 


Congregations Don’t Sing 


Strangely enough, the best congre- 
gational hymn singing is seldom 
found in the large churches with fine 
professional or amateur choirs. Ap- 
parently our parishioners, as choirs 
improve, fast become victims of 
spectatoritis. Choral music has ad- 
vanced tremendously during the 
past quarter of a century, but it has 
become increasingly clear that some- 
one has to get to work on our feeble 
congregational hymn singing. Our 
people must be jarred out of a mu- 
sical and spiritual lethargy. I have 
said quite often publicly that an in- 
telligent and sensitive non-Christian 
would be bored to death by the 
hymn singing in most Christian 
churches. The singing is either dull 
and lifeless or, among some sects, un- 
musically hilarious. Incidentally, if 
I have to choose between these two 
extremes, give me_ hilarity every 
time. It is easier to deaden a live 
man than to enliven a dead one. 


Well, what next? Although the 


situation is trying, it is by no means’ 


hopeless. Very definitely it calls for 
intelligence, spiritual impetus, and 
a lot of sweat. For a very small 
minority who seem to be satisfied 
with the present situation we can 
only hope that they see the light. 
For a very large group who seem to 
be seriously concerned and are will- 
ing to try any reasonable remedy we 
offer the following suggestions. 

To start with, we urge the use of 
a worthy hymnbook. It is easy to 
find a good one today. Many con- 
tain some hymns which are below 
the standard of our best musical and 
literary critics, but most have an 
abundance of hymns which are 
worth serious attention. Given such 


(Continued on page 41) 
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Outstanding 


CONTEMPORARY 


VOCAL 


MUSIC 


albums 

FIVE Australian LYRICS—John Anitill..............ccccceeees 1.50 
FIVE Chinese LYRICS—Arthur 1.25 
FOUR Greek FOLK SONGS—Matyas Seiber................. 2.00 
OLD American SONGS—Aaron 1.50 
THREE French NURSERY SONGS—Alan Rawsthorne......... 1.00 
solos 

FROM THE Greek e LITTLE Irish SONG e FROM THE Chinese 


FROM THE Brazilian by Norman Fraser. each .60 


DEPT. 321 


LYNBROOK 
P.O. BOX 418 


BOOSEY and HAWKES Le NY 


KREISLER 


Favorites in Piano Student Editions: 


SOLOS 


LIEBESFREUD (Love's Joy) 
LIEBESLEID (Love's Sorrow} 
MINIATURE VIENNESE MARCH 


CAPRICE VIENNOIS 
MIDNIGHT BELLS 
SCHON ROSMARIN [Fair Rosmarin) 


Duets (One Piano—4 Hands) 
CAPRICE VIENNOIS LIEBESFREUD 
MIDNIGHT BELLS LIEBESLEID 
SCHON ROSMARIN TAMEOURIN CHINOIS 
RONDINO ON A THEME OF BEETHOVEN 


Duos (Two Pianos-——4 Hands) 


LIEBESFREUD 
LIEBESLEID 

SCHON ROSMARIN 
TAMBOURIN CHINOIS 


CAPRICE VIENNOIS 
MIDNIGHT BELLS 

THE OLD REFRAIN 
MINIATURE VIENNESE MARCH 


These and other arrangements of the Kreisler - 
Favorites may be bought or examined at your 
regular music store. No mail orders, please. 


67 West 44 St. CHARLES FOLEY New York 36, N. Y. 
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A Now Sores of 


DUET ALBUMS 


for Wind Instruments 


Edited and arranged 
by Paul Dahm, 
Quinto Maganini and 
Allen Ostrander 


for 


Two Cornets and Piano 
Cornet, Horn and Piano 


Cornet, Trombone and 
Piano 


Clarinet, Bassoon and Piano 
Flute, Violoncello and Piano 
Two Flutes and Piano 
Two Oboes and Piano 
Two Clarinets and Piano 
Flute, Clarinet and Piano 
Oboe, Clarinet and Piano 
price 


each 


EDITION MUSICUS 
NEW YORK 
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You and 


P. W. Gatz 


This is the first in a series about selection and care of a piano by P. W. Gatz, national 
vice-president of American Society of Piano Technicians and lecturer and technical advisor 
for Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Buying a New Piano 


MMEDIATELY following the de- 
cision to purchase a piano comes 
the question, but what piano? Piano 
manufacturers offer a variety of fin- 
ishes and period styles to meet the 
most exacting taste. We may choose 
a piano costing a few hundred dol- 
lars or a few thousand dollars, ac- 
cording to our budget. We may 
choose a spinet, a console, a pro- 
fessional upright, a baby grand or a 
concert grand. But what are some of 
the guideposts we should follow in 
making a decision? 


The most important thing to re- 
member is that we are purchasing a 
musical instrument. True, we are 
entitled to an attractive piece of 
furniture which blends with the 
décor of the room, and the piano 
manufacturers have not overlooked 
this point, but our first concern is 
that it be truly a musical instru- 
ment. 

The physical form of a piano is 
not the result of a whim of the 
manufacturer, but the result of the 
application of certain laws of physics 
and musical acoustics. The three 
most important components of the 
piano are: the hammer, which 
strikes the string; the string, which 
in turn is excited and breaks up into 
musical vibrations that are amplified 
by the soundboard; the soundboard, 
which gives amplitude to the com- 
bined result of hammer and string. 
Certain physical laws govern the 
type of hammer, the structure, mate- 
rial, and length of the string, and 
the material of the ribs, bridges and 
soundboard. Size of the piano in- 
fluences the volume. The smaller the 
instrument the greater the sacrifice 
of piano tone. Particularly is this 
apparent in the two extreme sections 
of the piano, the treble and bats sec- 
tions. 

But our modern living has had to 


conform to smaller quarters, so the 
piano has been adapted to fit into 
our more condensed architectural 
pattern. The most successful musi- 
cal instrument is that which has 
made constructive use of these adap- 
tations. The second guidepost is that 
the larger the soundboard area and 
the longer the string, the better the 
piano tone will be. : 


Extremely important in the piano 
is the mechanical unit which is 
known as the action. The function- 
ing of these small, intricate parts de- 
termines ability to execute difficult 
pianistic effects. In the shorter 
spinets it has been necessary to re- 
duce key length and-make adapta- 
tions of the action which we have 
come to know in the trade as in- 
direct blow action or inverted stick- 
er action. This means that the back 
of the key is not directly under the 
hammer-wippen assembly but con- 
nected by a device to the lower unit. 
Although sturdily built this type of 
piano cannot be expected to be as 
durable or as accessible for repairs as 
a direct blow type action. 

The upright piano-action cannot 
be as responsive as the grand action, 
because certain fine adjustments are 
not available on the upright mech- 
anism which makes it possible to get 
lightning response. The fulcrum of 
the key and its length are also im- 
portant in key response. Hence the 
third guidepost is: choose a piano 
which gives you good, responsive, 
evenly controlled action. 

As in other fields of merchandis- 
ing you get what you pay for. Piano- 
making is an expensive, time-con- 
suming, and skilled process. Only 
certain woods are used for some 
parts, and in addition to the modern 
methods of heat-treating, woods 
must be subject to natural curing 
through exposure to the elements 
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for a period of from three to twelve 
years. It is not unusual for a con- 
cert grand to take two years in the 
process of manufacture after the 
wood has been treated. As the price 
of an instrument is lowered certain 
economies must be made in its 
manufacture; for example, a few less 
laminations of the pin block, less 
fineness in regulation, less care in 
the selection of grains of wood, and 
less quality in the finish of the pi- 
ano. 

Style and ornateness of case, 
whether machine or hand-carved de- 
tail is required, and the choice of 
matched veneer, all contribute to the 
price of the instrument. Blond fin- 
ish, so popular in modern homes, is 
expensive because of the high selec- 
tivity necessary to pick out a case 
which will take a bleaching. Our 
fourth guidepost is to invest the 
greatest amount of money possible 
in the purchase of a piano so that 
we will get the best value for our 
dollar. 

Our fifth guidepost is to purchase 
a piano from a reputable dealer. Be- 
ware of dealers who offer special 
price inducements, excessive trade- 
in allowances, or other merchandis- 
ing tricks. Security lies with a dealer 
who is fair and dignified in his busi- 
ness dealings. The reputable dealer 
is in a better position to stand be- 
hind his promises and keep you a 
satisfied customer. 

The sixth signpost is do not rush 
into a purchase. Investigate, be con- 
vinced, study the facts, ask your 
musical friends why they do or do 
not like their instruments. Think 
over your musical needs and pur- 
chase the piano which fits your 
needs and budget, and you will en- 
joy your instrument for many years. 
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Staccato Notes 


SOME people are always ‘“‘fiddlin’ 
around”; others are more likely to 
“toot their own horns.” Some go 
around “drumming up” business; 
others are more inclined to “soft- 
pedal” their activities. 

Some people use “lots of brass”; 
others are more comfortable in 
“low keys.” 

In some homes there is “har- 
mony”; in others there’s “discord.” 
Maybe that’s because some people 
are always “harping” on things. 
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The man with a Martin has 
this important advantage . . . his 
tone carries. It’s a full-bodied, 
—% third dimensional tone that 
i! cuts through, even with brasses 
i wide open! A full, resonant tone 
5 when throttled down to a 


a whisper, too. The secret of this 


is in the acoustical design 
of the instrument itself. 
Also in the uniform 
body temper .. . no 
hard or soft spots, no 
thick or thin 
sections to dull tone and 
make registers uneven. See 
for yourself why Martin is 
the favorite of top stars 
like these... 


MARTIN 


ALTO, TENOR AND A NEW BARITONE 


ANDY BAGNI 


See your dealer or write — 
MARTIN BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
ELKHART, INDIANA 
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STANDS UP under continu- 
2 

ous usage as a practice 
piano in the school, music 


studio or home. 


STANDS OUT for easy, re- 
sponsive action and big 


piano tone. 


STANDS ALONE for value! 
Full 88-note, 36-inch wood 
case pianos in mahogany, 
walnut, limed oak and ebo- 
ny finishes. Retail prices 
f.o.b. factory, begin at 


$ Model 67 
Illustrated below 


MAILMCOUPON FOR 


FREE LITERATURE 


CABLE-NELSON PIANO CO. 
South Haven 4, Michigan 
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ADDRESS 
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STUB CLUB 
(Continued from page 27) 


culture’s best friends, thought it 
“would be worth while even if only 
ten people showed up.” Like every- 
one else, he’s pleased with the demo- 
cratic aspect of the Stub Club. 

The innovation is packed with 
merit from many angles. It under- 
scores Wangerin’s basic idea to make 
music a part of everyday living for 
the man in the street. 

The Louisville Orchestra, which 
has commissioned five works a year 
since 1948, gets mixed audience re- 
actions from protagonists and oppo- 
nents of contemporary music. Wan- 
gerin feels that when the contempo- 
rary composer and the patron are 
brought face - to - face, contemporary 
music stands to gain from the under- 
standing of personalities that will 
accrue. 

Class and social lines crumble in 
the Stub Club, for the man of mod- 
est means suddenly finds himself 
sharing a mutual interest with the 
more prosperous patron. 

The Stub Club has proved a re- 
laxing (even an uplifting) experi- 
ence for the featured artists. After 
the emotional and physical strain of 
performing, the celebrity enjoys 
meeting the people he worked for. 
A concert performance keys an artist 
up to a pitch; if he makes a bee-line 
for his hotel room or an early train, 
a kind of depression sets in. The 
Stub Club has proved an exhila- 
rating experience for the celebrity, 
even though he may be tired. The 
contact with friendly people is a 
shot in the ego. 

“T want the guy like me, flat broke 
and without a dime,” explains Wan- 
gerin, “to be able to meet other 
people without cost. We want con- 
certs to become a human, vital thing 
—not something. just for stuffed 
shirts, highbrows, longhairs. 
The Stub Club is one way of break- 
ing down the fiction that music or 
a musician is too deep for the aver- 
age guy to understand. 

“In the final analysis,” he adds, 
“everybody stands to gain. Admit- 
tedly, the Louisville Orchestra is do- 
ing an important job in commission- 
ing so:many new works every year. 
But it’s equally important that it 
also helps its patrons further to un- 
derstand and enjoy new musical ex- 
periences by putting them in contact 


with creative spirits in the world of 
music.” 

The Louisville Orchestra, in addi- 
tion to its five pairs of subscription 
concerts a season, provides several 
High School Pop Concerts (for teen- 
agers), Making Music Concerts (for 
elementary-school youngsters), and 
tours the area. It also offers special 
performances in the city. 

It is a thriving institution, the 
largest beneficiary of the Louisville 
Fund, a local agency which conducts 
an annual campaign for funds to 
help sustain a number of cultural 
agencies. 

And it seems only appropriate 
that Louisville, which the orchestra 
has made appear as ‘‘a home of mu- 
sical premieres,” should premiere a 
new idea—the Stub Club. AAA 


CHAMBER MUSIC 
(Continued from page 23) 


the New Music String Quartet, and 
the Juilliard Quartet, all top-rank- 
ing ensembles. 

At the third meeting of the month 
the professional visiting quartet 
gives a regular concert. Even this, 
however, isn’t stiff and formal. Di- 
rector Wolman gives the audience 
ample comment on the numbers 
played. This program is open to all 
members of the organization. A 
string orchestra rehearsal also is held 
that same week, since members re- 
quested orchestral ensemble playing 
as well as the smaller chamber music 
groups. Announcement of the work 
to be played by the guest quartet is 
made a month in advance, so mem- 
bers can get a score and familiarize 
themselves with it if they wish. 

The fourth week brings another 
string orchestra meeting and special 
talks on chamber music for the in- 
terested non-participants. Then the 
whole procedure is repeated each 
month of the winter season. 

A total of fifteen workshop ses- 
sions were held between November 
and March, with Mr. Wolman and 
Mr. Edvard Fendler sharing the re- 
sponsibility for their direction. The 
organization itself is non-profit. 
Only the director and the _profes- 
sional performing artists are paid for 
their services. Membership dues are 
$7.50 a season and include admis- 
sion to the five professional chamber 
music concerts. Performing and non- 
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performing members alike may at- 
tend any or all of the workshop ses- 
sions. 

The Brooklyn Public Library is 
supplying the scores for the Cham- 
ber Music Associates’ meetings. A 
circulating library of chamber music 
scores, marked with bowings and in- 
terpretation notes by outstanding 
professionals, is contemplated for 
the near future. 

The organization also acts as a 
clearing house for New York City 
area residents who want to get to- 
gether with somebody in their neigh- 
borhood for an evening of chamber 
music. The impersonal aspect of 
metropolitan living often means that 
a violinist on Twenty-sixth Street 
has no idea that a cellist in the next 
block would dearly love to get to- 
gether with a group who want to 
learn the Bartok quartet. 

But who makes up the member- 
ship of Chamber Music Associates? 
Amateurs, in the best sense of that 
much-abused term. By _ profession 
one is an interior ‘decorator, one a 
garment worker, another an instru- 
ment maker, and still another a 
printer. A Princeton professor drives 
in every week from New Jersey in 
order to play viola. A flutist is secre- 
tary in a large New York City book 
concern. One lawyer who attends 
regularly is proficient in violin, 
cello, and viola and is much in de- 
mand. He can fill in wherever he’s 
needed. A barber turns out to be an 
extraordinarily good violinist. And 
so it goes. 


Others Interested 


Mr. Julius Bloom, director of the- 


Brookiyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, and President Kogan can 
be proud of the organization which 
they first envisioned two short years 
ago. Already they have received a 
number of inquiries from other com- 
munities which are interested in 
starting similar projects. The Asso- 
ciates’ headquarters is the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music, 30 Lafayette Ave- 
nue. 

Personally, we think the acid test 
came when a music critic hauled 
himself away from his desk and 
typewriter, picked up his dusty cello, 
and joined the group to plough his 
way through a Beethoven quartet. 
In a burst of honesty he confided to 
his readers that he had a wonderful 
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MILTON DE LUGG 


PANCORDION, INC. 
Dept. A-453 
461 Eiahth Ave. 
New York |, N. Y. 


Fine woodwinds exclusively for more than four generations 


THINK AMERICAN 


it is to play a Pedler in tune 
...yes, even for a beginner! 
Better yet, listen toa whole 
section playing Pediers. 
Then you'll understand 

why so many bandmasters 
recommend Custombuilt 
Pedler...the clarinet with 
accurate intonation: 

THE PEDLER COMPANY 
ELKHART, INDIANA 


BUY AMERICAN BE AMERICAN 
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time making music but that he was 
devoutly thankful nobody wrote a 
review of his performance. Here 
seems to be the key to Chamber 
Music Associates’ success. It provides 
an opportunity to participate un- 
self-consciously with a group of 
people who are unhampered by any 
professional aspirations. Their only 
desire is to make music for its own 
sake, and Chamber Music Associates 
provides the atmosphere in which 
such a project can flourish. This is 
community service at its best. AAA 


WHOSE BUSINESS? 
(Continued from page 19) 


the school official, listening to the 
compliments, preens himself and 
takes all the credit. Murder has been 
committed for less! 

One of the worst aspects of such a 
situation is that the official not only 
is cemented in his belief that there 
is really no need for study or prac- 
tice, but probably will sound off 
more than ever before, now that he 
thinks he has proof. It is easy to say 


that the remedy lies in not providing 
him with support for his fatuous no- 
tions, but few teachers have the 
temerity to carry that suggestion to 
its logical conclusion. They know 
full well what would happen to 
them if they followed the official’s 
pronouncements literally and then 
produced in public the sorry per- 
formances that would result. The 
disappointment of the parents and 
the flood of criticism would be used 
by the official as the basis for a 
charge of incompetence against the 
teacher. There are few people in 
high positions, in school systems or 
elsewhere, who are big enough to 
admit that they have committed a 
blunder and assume the full respon- 
sibility! 

Is there, then, no help for the mu- 
sic teacher? I think there is, not only 
in such a situation but also in many 
others that could be mentioned. 
That help flows naturally and prop- 
erly from an organization such as 
yours. It is obvious that one lone 
teacher of music can seldom prevail 
against an opinionated school of- 
ficial whose ignorance of music edu- 
cation is matched by his bullheaded- 


ness. But few officials will want to 
tilt a lance with a strong organiza. 
tion of music educators in a field in 
which his ignorance could be 5 
quickly exposed and his faulty posi- 
tion so quickly undermined. The 
typical official will make very sure, 
if it is certain that an organization 
of music educators will be ready to 
challenge him, that what he pro. 
poses in the way of music innova. 
tions has been carefully thought out 
beforehand and is based on knowl. 
edge and not caprice. As a matter of 
good procedure that is precisely 
what our hypothetical official should 
have done. Is it too much to urge 
that all administrators be required 
to get the facts before they make 
pronouncements in areas in which 
they have little firsthand knowledge? 
Many an_ ill-advised innovation 
would never have been undertaken 
had the administrator sought the 
knowledge, or at least weighed the 
advice, of the people who really 
know something about the problem. 

This is said with a full realization 
that all too often the so-called ex- 
perts think they must protect a 
vested interest or blindly refuse to 


Play! 


from LA BOHEME 
Full Bd. $5.00 


RUMBALITA—Rhythmic Novelty 
Full Bd. $4.50 


KING MIDAS—Overture 


Brilliant New Band Releases 
Puccini-Alford Harding 


March Paraphrase on ‘'Musetta's Waltz Song" 
Sym. Bd. $7.00 


Sym. Bd. $6.50 


Paul Yoder 


Ted Mesang 


INTER-SESSION 
June 9 to June 26 
MAIN SUMMER SESSION 
June 29 to August 8 
POST-SESSION 
August 10 to August 28 


Full Bd. $4.00 Sym. Bd. $6.00 


Sing! 
THE TEEN AGE SINGER Peter Tkach 


A super collection for that difficult upper 
grade and junior high level, and a positive 
answer to your problems in voice changes. For 


S-A, S-S-A, S-A-AT, S-A-B, or S-A-T-B. 


For the Finest in Instrumental and Choral Music, Try 


Neil A. Kjos Music Go., Publisher 


223 W, Lake St. Chicago 6, Ill. 


Specialized courses in band, orchestra, 
and choral technique, appreciation, 
literature, modern harmony, conduct- 
ing, voice, piano, organ, stringed, brass, 
and woodwind instruments. 

More than 600 courses included in total 
offerings. 

Moderate living expenses and instruc- 
tional fees. 

Extensive program of indoor and out- 
door extracurricular activities, including 
Summer Artists Series. Summer Sessions 
band, orchestra, and chorus open to all 
students. 

for further information address: 


Director of Summer Sessions 
Room 104-D Burrowes Building 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


State College, Pennsylvania 
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consider any change in the status 
quo. But in such cases, also, your 
organization can play a powerful 
part in opening the eyes of your co- 
workers in the field of music. It is 
important to prevent the losses and 
disruptions that come from the un- 
wise actions of administrators who 
think that mere change is progress, 
or who want to be known as great 
innovators, or who are seeking head- 
lines for themselves, or who sincerely 
but mistakenly embark on a course 
that is foredoomed to failure. It is 
no less important to prevent stagna- 
tion in your own ranks; to prepare 
the pathways for true progress in 
your field; to keep colleagues and 
administrators thoroughly informed 
of what your group members believe 
to be best practices; and to build up 
a deserved reputation for a states- 
manlike position between the ex- 
tremes of empire-building on the 
part of your own members and a 
callous disregard or disparagement 
on the part of others. 


The teacher of music, then, who 
hasn’t found any satisfactory sub- 
stitute for practice, who isn’t satis- 
fed with indifferent performance, 
who insists that if something is to be 
learned there is no escape from the 
necessity of putting forth the effort 
to learn it, is often subject to attack. 
She is accused of being overzealous, 
or of going to extremes of over- 
emphasis on technique. When she 
tries to defend herself, she is open to 
the charge of being a narrow-minded 
specialist. Her detractors fail to real- 
ize that there can also be extremes 
of disdain for all technique, ex- 
tremes of overemphasis on sheer en- 
joyment as an end in itself. 

It has been hard to combat these 
easy philosophies, and the pendulum 
has swung far over because of them, 
yet there are signs that the pendu- 
lum is beginning to swing back in 
many areas. This is a good time to 
give a helpful push in the field of 
music. Parents, pupils, and some col- 
leagues need to be reminded of cer- 
tain basic truths. Good music teach- 
ers don’t deliberately try to make a 
curse out of practice. They know 
that for some persons, for some pur- 
poses, practice is necessary and in- 
escapable. They know the thrill of 
achievement that belongs to the 
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child who likes music and whose 
own effort, coupled with ability, re- 
sults. in creditable performance. 
They know also that for a child 
without native musical ability there 
can be torture for himself, his fam- 
ily, and his neighborhood when the 
domineering parent insists that the 
child practice on an instrument for 
which he has no ear. They know 
that when good music is heard it is 
seldom an accident, but rather the 
result of much hard work put in by 
teachers and pupils. Here is one 
field in which it is almost a certainty 
that what comes out will be in direct 
proportion to what goes in. 


Make Clear to All 


Good teachers know all these 
things; why don’t all our colleagues, 
all the parents, and all the children 
know them too? It goes back to what 
I said before. You may know these 
things, you may say them among 
yourselves, but you don’t say them 
to the rest of the world often enough 
or with sufficient emphasis. You 
must make these and collateral 
points crystal clear else you will con- 
tinue to find administrators and tax- 
payers placing impossible tasks upon 
you. You must make clear what the 
differences are between music as a 
vocation and music for recreation or 
avocation; between music for appre- 
ciation or passive enjoyment and 
music for participation or public 
performance. You are the ones who 
usually must deal with the an- 
tagonistic parent or the overinsistent 
or overanxious one. You are the 
ones who have to break the bad 
news when the hopes are high but 
the native endowment is low. 


* * * 


People in the field of music must 
reach agreement on those things that 
are basic to professional survival. It 
isn’t solely in matters military or 
political that the old doctrine of 
divide and conquer can be applied. 
If you people are divided against 
yourselves on too many issues, your 
house also will fall. But even if you 
could reach perfect agreement on all 
major issues your job is far from 
done. It is relatively easy to educate 
and convince your colleagues in the 
field of music and get their sup- 
port. The big job is to educate your 


colleagues in other fields—adminis- 
trators, taxpayers, parents—and get 
their support. Once the parents are 
convinced that what the music edu- 
cators stand for are the things the 
parents want for their children 
they'll be willing to go out and do 
battle for you. School administra- 
tors are usually alert to community 
desires, but don’t ever forget that 
administrators also have their own 
ways of trying to influence parents 
and taxpayers. That is why you must 
keep everlastingly at the job of 
agreeing upon the things for which 
you stand and then making your 
position clear to all of the groups 
affected. 


Is it completely impossible to or- 
ganize a type of meeting at which 
the administrators could be educated 
too? This might be a reversal of the 
process whereby the administrator 
comes to your meeting, makes a 
speech, and then departs. Couldn’t 
you get a flock of administrators to- 
gether and have somebody in the 
field of music make a speech to 
them? But if that happy day ever 
arrives, let us be sure that the re- 
versal is complete—let us be sure 
that the speech is full of meaning 
and not merely a collection of 
cliches and glittering generalities 
strung together like beads on a wire. 
Just think what a_ tremendous 
revolution it would be if, instead of 
having meeting after meeting at 
which agriculturalists would be 
speaking solely to and for agricul- 
turalists, historians to _ historians, 
musicians to musicians and so on, 
each of these groups had their 
chance to tell their stories to their 
administrators and to colleagues in 
other fields! Is that really an im- 
possible dream? Well, if it is, let us 
dream up something that isn’t im- 
possible. And why should not you 
people be the ones who take the 
lead in devising methods whereby 
we can all be educated in what we 
need to know about what the rest 
of us are trying to do? We have seen 
all too many examples of what can 
happen when prejudice and igno- 
rance are rampant. Let us see what 
can happen when mutual under- 
standing and enlightenment are 
present. 

AAA 
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HAVE YOU MET—? 


The Witch Doctor. This indi- 
vidual apparently believes that 
“teaching” consists of literal, undevi- 
ating pursuit of a certain routine 
which has a guaranteed-to-get-results 
label attached. If the instructor 
will but repeat this mumbo jumbo 
exactly, with or without understand- 
ing it, learning will automatically 
result; but should he omit, change, 
or add one word, the whole process 
would vanish like the bursting of a 
bubble, and leave the student know- 
ing less than he did to begin with. 
One infers that he believes teaching 
to be a process of black magic. 

The Witch Doctor does not neces- 
sarily advocate methods of his own 
invention. Quite often he is the 
satellite and cringing lackey of some 
person who, to him, represents per- 
fection, infallibility; who is beyond 
criticism. He evaluates every other 
person by how closely he follows the 


procedures of his idol. Those who 
coincide ninety-nine per cent are 
one per cent wrong; those who coin- 
cide seventy per cent are thirty per 
cent wrong, and so on. If The 
Great One marks examination pa- 
pers with a red pencil, woe betide 
him who uses a blue one! To indi- 
cate that this paragon has a single 
thing to learn, is to commit unpar- 
donable blasphemy. 

The Parrot Trainer. en- 
counter this type in the field of ap- 
plied music or in private teaching. 
He teaches entirely by having his 
pupils imitate him. They can doa 
beautiful job of playing (or sing- 
ing) any composition learned under 
his tutelage, yet they flounder like 
fish out of water when confronted 
with anything not studied under his 
watchful eye. In other words, he 
has never taught them the principles 
of performance and interpretation; 


his teaching is contractive rather 
than expansive. His pupils are usu- 
ally atrocious sight readers. Al- 
though they can rattle off Liszt Hun- 
garian Rhapsodies, concertos, and 
Paganini Etudes with tremendous 
éclat, they can’t play the “Star 
Spangled Banner,” not even with 
the printed music, to save their 
souls. 

(P. S. The pieces he teaches are 
the ones he learned during his stu- 
dent days.) 

The Bleeding Heart. This fel- 
low sings an incessant ostinato about 
the raw deal which high-school 
music departments have given to 
students whose interest does not go 
beyond “popular” music. They have 
ridden roughshod over these poor 
dears, if we are to believe him, and 
how sorry he feels for the poor op- 
pressed innocents! His heart bleeds 
for them! Apparently he has never 
heard of the radio, where their 
tastes are served twenty-four hours a 
day, and naively assumes their access 
to music is restricted to what they 
get in the classroom. 


For unison singing use 


to them sing! 
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Successful unison singing is assured with this 
book. To 109 grand songs Ruth Heller and 
Walter Goodell have given simple, delightfully 
fresh and decidedly attractive piano accom- 
paniments. It's a book that can be put to ex- 
cellent use in many varied situations. 

These are songs that relax and refresh the 
spirit. These are songs that folks young and 
old have a wonderful time singing. Just give 
your singers ‘Let Voices Ring’’ — then listen 


For the wee folk — 


the year”. 


PRICE 25 CENTS 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY * Publishers of Better Music ° 434 South Wabash Ave. * CHICAGO 5 


all through the year 
y 


SONGS o SINGING GAMES 
VERSES RHYTHMIC ACTIVITIES 


for Little Children 


Here in one book is new, much needed material 
for kindergarten and first grade. Subtly and 
skillfully Florence O’Keane Whelan guides the 
child's natural activities into specific channels. 
Yet the book glows with the freshness, spirit 
and unbounded enthusiasm of childhood. 
Because both music and words are of the 
child's own world, small folk love every page. 
And teachers and mothers welcome this book 
because it fits their needs so aptly ‘all through 


PRICE $1.50 
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JEWISH MUSIC 
(Continued from page 25) 


self musically with the American 
heritage. There are some, however, 
particularly those who came to this 
country from abroad, who are carry- 
ing on from the era of nationalist 
music which had its beginnings at 
the turn of the century. Vocal mu- 
sic, settings of Hebrew and Yiddish 
poetry, and instrumental forms 
rooted in the folklore of the past 
have absorbed more recently the 
folklore of the Israeli people. 

But the chief vehicle of Jewish 
music in America is the synagogue. 
In America the tradition of 
cantorial recitative not only flour- 
ishes but is being adapted to the 
changing tastes of new generations. 
It is here that a School of Sacred 
Music provides formal training and 
conscious study of the new and de- 
veloping needs of a variety of modes 
of worship. 

While the tradition is still re- 
vered and clung to, there are a num- 
ber of composers, many of whom are 
functioning actively on the general 
American scene, who are providing 


new uusic tor the synagogue. These 
composers cast a brief backward 
glance to the archaic modes, and are 
willing to exploit their potential- 
ities. But partly under the influence 
of the earthiness of their Israeli 
brothers, and partly because of their 
own inherent modernism, they are 
penetrating the aura of Romanti- 
cism, and the sacrosanct commen- 
taries, directly to the strong, simple 
beauty of the Biblical and liturgical 
texts. They refuse to force the free 
rhythms into the squares and duples 
and triples of meter, and let words 
flow in their own intended way. 
Where the ancient Hebrew is used, 
it imparts an unmistakable flavor to 
this music. Where English texts are 
used, the Jewishness of the music is 
frequently less apparent. But for the 
most part, the static sweetness of 
nineteenth century harmonies in 
synagogue music has been aban- 
doned for the dynamism of dis- 
sonance and polyphony. Inevitably, 
too, the rhythm and melodic line of 
the American environment force 
their way into this music. 


Let it not be supposed that the 
music of contemporary Jewish com- 


posers is always accepted whole- 
heartedly by the large Jewish public, 
either here or in Israel. Like all con- 
temporary music, it affords both a 
shock and a challenge to large 
masses of people. In the cafés of Tel 
Aviv people still lap up Viennese 
waltzes and tangos, and ‘the subscrip- 
tion audiences for concerts still 
hanker mostly for the three B’s and 
Tchaikovsky. In the American syna- 
gogue, the congregations melt to the 
familiar strains of Sulzer and Lew- 
andowski (of nineteenth century 
Germany) and are bewildered by the 
new music. But resistance is begin- 
ning to break down. In this country 
the annual Festival of Jewish Music 
(sponsored by the National Music 
Council of the Jewish Welfare 
Board) and special services of new 
music held in a number of syna- 
gogues throughout the country are 
fostering largér and more appre- 
ciative audiences. In Israel the ac- 
tive concert life, the rapid spread of 
amateur musical organizations, and 
the festivals of music and the dance 
are influencing an ever more sensi- 
tive and sophiticated public. 
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Sparkling new arrangements by Ruth Heller 
and Walter Goodell of over 150 of our best- 
loved songs. All these songs take on a new 
beauty and zest with such musical features as 
descants, humming accompaniments, and sub- 
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MOVIES AND MUSIC 


OT much question as to who 

made the ears of the nation’s 
moviegoers ring the most in 1952. 
It was Dimitri Tiomkin, who beaded 
together a string of scores which in- 
cluded those for The Happy Time, 
High Noon, The Big Sky, My Six 
Convicts, The Steel Trap and The 
Fourposter. 


His Academy Award nomination 
is for High Noon, but to our way of 
thinking The Happy Time used 
music with more grace and art, 
though this feeling may have been 
heightened by the fact that the pic- 
ture was a comedy in which music 
played a naturally integral part. 
Still, six scores of such consistently 
high effectiveness certainly warrant 
Tiomkin’s being considered film 
composer of the year. 

Our other personal award nomi- 
nations would go to George Antheil 
for The Sniper; to Charles Chaplin 
and Ray Rasch for Limelight (which 
the west coast general public still 
hasn’t seen because of the threat of 
an American Legion picket-line boy- 
cott); to Alex North for the scores 
to Les Miserables, Viva Zapata! and 
Member of the Wedding; to Dave 
Raksin for The Bad and the Beauti- 
ful; to Herschel B. Gilbert for The 
Thief; to Takashi Matsuyama for 
the somewhat derivative but dra- 
matically compelling music for Ras- 
homon; and to Georges Auric for 
The Lavender Hill Mob. ‘ 

In tendering such citations it 
would be pleasant to claim that one 
has a yardstick which not only meas- 
ures one film score against another, 
but also accurately defines what 
makes good film music. But we 
must admit that we have nothing of 
that kind at hand. Great music may 
be poor motion picture music if not 
effectively used, just as great motion 
picture music, ripped from its visual 
context, may prove unbearably 
banal. As we see it and hear it, the 
effective use of music in a film must 
be measured by the degree to which 
it supports the action strongly, with- 
out itself stealing the spotlight. 

For instance, Chaplin used almost 
tawdrily banal music in an essen- 
tially sentimental manner through- 
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out much of the latter part of Lime- 
light, but it fitted so superbly that 
it became great film music, though 
one would have been bored by it in 
the concert hall. In The Strange 
Ones the use of the regularly ser- 
rated music of Bach and Vivaldi be- 
came a fascinating metronomic 
counter-irritant to the weird teen-age 
psychoses being revealed in Jean 
Cocteau’s film. 


When you come right down to it, 
this whole question of what is good 
film music is almost as undebatable 
as the one of “reading in” programs 
to great concert music. Last Sunday, 
for instance, while listening to Guido 
Cantelli conducting the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony in Bartok’s 
Concerto for Orchestra, we men- 
tally toyed with the music, fitting se- 
quences into a pathological thriller, 
a western, and a romance. Try it 
sometime while listening to records 
or the radio. You will be  sur- 
prised to discover how much movies 
and TV and radio have made you a 
“mental” movie music composer! 


It seems strange that the Academy 
Award nominations for the best 
sound recording of 1952 should have 
omitted the truly remarkable job of 
synchronization done on Walt Dis- 
ney’s true-life nature film, Water 
Birds. One MGM mastermind, 
whom we never before had heard 
praise any picture that MGM hadn’t 
released, referred to it as the most 
amazing example of synchronization 
he had ever encountered. Inciden- 
tally, one of Disney’s forthcoming 
true-life films will be The Desert, 
and it will rely heavily upon an ac- 
companying musical score — most 
notably in the use of waltz music 
during a courtship scene of a pair 
of scorpions, and the concluding 
simoon sequence. 


Lester Horton, noted west coast 
modern dance exponent, will take 
his Dance Theatre troupe to New 
York this spring. He is doing the 
choreography for a Polynesian mar- 
riage ceremony in Sulu Sea. The 
picture marks Horton’s sixteenth 
major film credit. He is particularly 


noted for his adaptation of Carib. 
bean and other ethnological chore- 
ography to the modern dance idiom, 
and the six-year series of “Choreo- 
drama” programs he has produced 
in a 150-seat Hollywood theatre 
made from a garage has been one 
of the highlights of west coast dance 
progress. 

C. SHARPLEsS HICKMAN 


IN THE SPRING 


(Continued from page 13) 


son of the fields of music and gar- 
dening should be carried. I am sure 
that if I stretched it too far I would 
get all tangled up in the question 
of whether one is “Art” and the 
other is something else — I don’t 
know what. Just the same—whist- 
ling, singing, and playing tunes and 
listening to all kinds of music are 
human activities just as are the 
planting of flowers, the arranging of 
them in your home, and the won- 
derful enjoyment of looking at them. 

The gardening people have done 
a terrific job in welcoming the 
amateur. They don’t question how 
much he knows about planting. Did 
you ever hear anyone say, “Well, I 
love flowers but I don’t know any- 
thing about them?” Yet there are 
literally thousands upon thousands 
of people in this country who almost 
automatically begin any conversa- 
tion with a musician by saying, 
apologetically, “I love music but I 
don’t know anything about it.” It is 
not possible, of course, to point the 
blame for this situation in any one 
direction. Perhaps the most honest 
thing for us musicians to do would 
be to admit that we have deliber- 
ately placed music in a somewhat 
esoteric position and that we have 
made knowledge about music the 
password for the amateur. 

Now back to The New York 
Times. This morning’s issue, report- 
ing on the annual flower show in 
New York City says: 

“Five special trains from cities in 
New England and four from Upper 
New York State will unload _pas- 
sengers this morning who are bent 
on seeing the International Flower 
Show at Grand Central Palace.” 

I am just trying to recall the last 
time I heard of nine special trains 
rolling into some place, all filled up 
with people who have come to listen 
to a musical event. AAA 
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Curricular Inflation? 


HERE is no question but that 

we have in education as in eco- 
nomics today an inflated currency. 
We have more education and longer 
periods of education. Whether we are 
buying as much as or more than we 
did in the past with our educational 
currency is definitely open to ques- 
tion. There are certain obvious fac- 
tors which lead to inflation of the 
educational system, and it might be 
wise to examine each of them briefly. 
In the first place it is apparent, 
especially to those of us who have 
lived a half century, that the first 
cause of educational inflation is the 
fact that there is so much more to 
learn. Since I was in high school 
there have been two major wars, 
each with its history of battles, of 
causes and effects, of treaties and the 
like. The science which I learned 
as a youth is not the same science 
that is taught today. If the student 
is to have even as much knowledge 
of physics and chemistry as I had as 
a high school and college student 
(and I assure you that this was not 
very complete), it is necessary for 
him to know very much more today 
than I was supposed to know in that 
dim past. This expansion of human 
knowledge is equally true in almost 
every field. A well-educated man to- 
day must know much more than was 
expected of his father’s generation. 
Science has not, however, provided 
us with an expandable day, or week, 
or lifetime in which to acquire this 
new information. It must still be 
gained in the same twenty-four-hour 
day and seven-day week. This alone 
is sufficient to inflate the curriculum. 
The second factor in the pattern 
of educational inflation is, I believe, 


The above are extracts from Dr. How- 
ard Hanson’s address before the 1953 
Eastern Division meeting of the Music 
Educators National Conference. He is 
director of the Eastman School of Music. 
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HOWARD HANSON 


the result, of our supreme confidence 
in the contributions of education. 
Much as we criticize the processes 
of education in our country, the 
average American seems to have a 
profound faith that almost anything 
can be accomplished through an ex- 
pansion of the educational system. 
This belief in the possibility of cor- 
recting almost any human evil 
through education seems particularly 
strong in times of political, eco- 
nomic, or moral crisis. Such a ten- 
dency is, I believe, increasingly pow- 
erful at the conclusion of a war. 


Just Add a Course 


Does man seem not to recognize 
sufficiently his obligation to his fel- 
low man in the field of international 
understanding? This can be over- 
come by an additional unit of re- 
quired study in geography and geo- 
politics. Does the student not have 
clear understanding of the value of 
his own democracy? This can be cor- 
rected by an additional course in 
American history. Does he not un- 
derstand thoroughly his duty as a 
citizen? This can be remedied by an 
additional course in civics. Has the 
war shown that he is not sufficiently 
strong physically to undertake his 
obligations as a soldier? This can 
be overcome by additional years of 
physical training in high school. 
Does he not understand the complex 
structure of the world today, the im- 
pact of science upon man, the influ- 
ence of national cultures? Survey 
courses in modern science and addi- 
tional survey courses in the arts can 
clarify these matters. Whether at the 
high school or the college level, we 
seem to have indoctrinated ourselves 
rather thoroughly with the theory 
that all of the ills which beset man- 
kind can be overcome if we have 
sufficient hours of credit established 
in the proper courses! 


Since it is necessary for someone 
to make some choice from the rich 
fare of human knowledge which is 
spread before us we are forced, even 
against our will, to begin to codify, 
organize, differentiate regarding the 
matter of relative importance, until 
we come up with a “plan” of edu- 
cation which we certify to be the 
best for everyone. This we call a 
required curriculum. It existed in 
the trivium and quadrivium of the - 
ancients and has come down to the 
present day. Today it is likely to 
take the form of what is sometimes 
referred to as the “core” of knowl- 
edge. The core of knowledge is what 
you are told you must know in order 
to be properly educated, and induces 
a kind of educational totalitarianism 
in those who believe in the theory 
too strongly. 

For certainly the setting up of a 
required curriculum, the stipulating 
by one person or a group of persons 
of what other persons must know 
and what they need not bother to 
know, is a task almost beyond the 
power of the human mind. I do not 
need to tell you as teachers that every 
individual student is made up of 
strange varieties of talents and abil- 
ities, of interests and loyalties, of 
likes and dislikes. There are some 
things which arouse his interest, 
which make him eager to use his en- 
ergies so that he may perfect himself 
in that particular field of knowledge. 
Other pursuits leave him cold. The 
things that he likes to do he does 
happily, with confidence and with a 
constant flowering of his own per- 
sonality. Other things he undertakes 
apathetically, without joy or zeal. 
Truly, to decide what everyone must 
know is a Gargantuan task. 

* * * 


But the serious problem of educa- 
tional inflation comes not in the pri- 
mary or secondary school but in the 
college and primarily in the teachers 
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college. For here we have had the 


good fortune to find out not only 


what is good for students but how 
teaching is taught! In certain iso- 
lated cases we have been so success- 
ful in our research that we have 
found how it is possible to teach a 
teacher to teach something of which 
he knows nothing. This is done on 
the scientific theory that there is a 
technique of teaching, of communi- 
cating the thoughts of the instructor 
to his student so effectively that the 
subject matter communicated is of 
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comparatively slight importance. 
Almost anything can be communi- 
cated through this magic channel. 


In the catalogue of a university 
I once visited I found listed a course 
in the history of plumbing, the prin- 
ciples of plumbing, the psychology 
of plumbing, plumbing method- 
ology, the practice of plumbing, the 
philosophy of plumbing, plumbing 
and the community and _ finally, 
plumbing and the world community. 
The only difficulty was that they 
never taught plumbing. 


— For S. 


5. A. — 


MY HEART IS EVER GRATEFUL ..............  .15 
by Gladys Robinson Youse 


Don’t fail 
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These two new pieces are especially suited to 
school choruses, and will pose no technical 
difficulties to them. 

* They sing themselves ° 


Mrs. Youse knows the choral field perfectly 
and so has given us two most serviceable and thoroughly 


practical works. 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 
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I know that many professional 


courses in education are valuable, © 


but I do believe that, here again, 
we are faced with our old phobia 
of solving every problem by the in- 
troduction of a new course. As a re. 
sult of this philosophy, the curricu- 
lum for the teacher is in danger of 
being inflated beyond all recogni- 
tion, and in certain cases inflated to 
such a degree that there is actually 
no time to consider the subject 
which is to be taught. The teacher 
who is able, interested, earnest, and 
enthusiastic about his subject; who 
likes to spend countless hours ex- 
panding and deepening the reservoir 
of his knowledge is actually—almost 
as if by design—kept from doing so 
by the inflation of the educational 
curriculum. 

To some extent I believe that the 
arts suffer particularly from such in- 
flation. They can, if given an op 
portunity, provide an enrichment of 
the experience of the student and a 
deepening of his philosophy. Untfor- 
tunately it cannot be done quickly. 
Such experience takes time. It can- 
not be sprayed on. 


* * * 


I am especially reminded of this 
fact when I see from time to time 
through the development of a new 
idea that it is possible to derive en- 
richments from the arts without par- 
ticipation in them. I do not say that 
there is no value in the arts outside 
of the realm of participation. I am 
sure that many courses in the his- 
tory, theory, appreciation and philos- 
ophy of the arts have value. But I 
do know from experience and from 
long observation that the profound 
experience which the student ac- 
quires from an art comes in the final 
analysis only through participation. 
A student, for example, who sings 
with whatever kind of voice—good 
or bad—a great oratorio under a de- 
voted and inspired conductor under- 
goes a spiritual deepening, an en- 
richment of his or her spiritual life 
which could not be accomplished by 


hours of study of the history of the 


arts of that very composer. 
Perhaps I would not feel so keenly 
about educational inflation if I did 
not also feel very keenly that educa- 
tional inflation is the enemy of edu- 
cational enrichment. For it takes 


precious time, time in which the stu- — 


dent might be immersed in a great 
subject, in a great field, in a great 
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experience. Sometimes I wish that 
we could undertake an experiment 
in centrifugal education; in educa- 
tion which revolves about the stu- 
dent’s greatest personal interest and 
greatest talent and ability — courses 
of study which would be no less 
broad than those of today but which 
would be built around the capacity 
and the genius of the individual. 
When it is possible to find those 
basic talents — and it is frequently 
easy to find them—it is equally pos- 
sible to expand that interest so that 
a student beginning with a preoccu- 
pation in one field may through the 
deepening of his interest in that 
field be led into tangent and corol- 
lary fields until he has in essence 
embraced the whole of man’s expe- 
rience if that were physically pos- 
sible. You and I have seen students 
on fire with enthusiasm for one area 
of human knowledge. We have seen 
that enthusiasm take them to other 
fields, expand their horizons—their 
turning interest drawing to the cen- 
ter everything which would con- 
tribute to the fulfillment of their in- 
tellectual and spiritual desires. Such 
students are not casual though they 
are immersed in their subject. They 
are involved in a great educational 
adventure; they are exploring the 
field of human knowledge not be- 
cause they have to but because they 
want to. 

Perhaps some day we shall cease 
trying to make stalks of corn from 
seeds of wheat. Perhaps some day 
we shall cease trying to grow apple 
trees from rose bushes. Perhaps 
some day we shall be less sure that 
we know “what is good for them” 
and devise an educational plan 
whereby at least our most talented 
youngsters can develop freely and 
fully on the basis of the fulfillment 
of the talents with which the Lord 
in His wisdom has provided them. 
This, I believe, will be a happy day 
for education, a day when we will 
no longer educate by pounding in, 
but rather by drawing out each stu- 
dent as an individual to the fullest 
development of his inherent powers. 
In that day we probably will not 
know as much but we will know it 
better: our knowledge may not be 
broader but it will be deeper and 
richer. We will have been cleansed 
of inflation by the miracle of im- 
mersion, AAA 
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HYMN BUSINESS 


(Continued from page 29) 


a book, there should be a definite 
program of teaching, projected by 
the minister in conjunction with the 
musician and with the wholehearted 
support of the congregation. We at 
Princeton Seminary, over a period 
of several years, studied the entire 
Presbyterian book chronologically. 
We did our utmost to relate hym- 
nology to church history, political 
history, and the history of art and 
music. 

This year, at Princeton, we have 


concentrated on the hymns of fif- 
teen of the best-known authors and 
have prepared scripts for radio pro- 
grams dealing with these authors. 
An interesting and challenging ex- 
tracurricular activity has been to re- 
cord these programs for broadcast- 
ing over a Trenton radio station. 
There is no end to what can be 
done along this line, and we hope 
that inspired and imaginative teach- 
ers all over the country will create 
opportunities to promote the best in 
hymnody. 

Having launched upon a course 
of teaching, one will soon discover 
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that even the most familiar hymns 
are really quite unfamiliar to many. 
This has been proved many times in 
hymnology classes and in church 
conferences in many parts of the 
country. When an average group 
says that it knows a hymn you may 
be assured that it knows very little 
more than the first line of the text 
and possibly the melody, more or 
less inaccurately by ear. This situa- 
ation demands not only that we 
study, but that we rack our brains 
to devise the best means of trans- 


mitting our knowledge and interest 
to others. 


Let us begin with all of our choirs, 
introducing at least one new hymn 
a week, knowing full well that these 
hymns will find their way back into 
homes and eventually into the wor- 
ship services of our church. Then 
let’s encourage all of the non-musi- 


cal groups of our church to try The 


Hymn of the Week or The Hymn 
of the Month idea. Obviously fifty- 
two hymns a year would be more 
challenging than twelve, but the 
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qualified person. 


number is not so important. Church 
school departments and various fel. 
lowship groups of men, women, and 
children should be urged to study 
and sing the same hymn several 
times within the week or the month, 
Numerous repetitions are essential, 
not only to learn the hymn, but to 
test its wearing quality. 

Our prime concern should be that 
we so absorb the hymns that we can 
sing them with understanding and 
enthusiasm. As everyone knows, 
choirs come in for a good deal of 
razzing for dead-pan expressions and 
so on. We who direct choirs know 
that our groups deserve this criticism 
and we accept it for what it is worth. 
At the same time we must confess 
that we know of nothing more de- 
pressing than the expressions on the 
faces of many of our church people 
while singing hymns. (I have said 
this to their faces many times, so I 
hope no one will think that I am 
taking an unfair advantage. I am all 
for the church and simply want to 
register my reactions in order to stir 
up something better.) I think the 
reason for this dullness is that our 
people, by and large, are incapable 
of reading music well, so they are 
torn between reading music and 
reading words, with the result that 
they comprehend neither. Hence the 


' lifeless, if not pained, expression. 


Absorbing words and music in one 
reading requires considerable skill. 
By most of us it simply can’t be 
done. Therefore it is necessary to 
ponder words and music until we 
can sing with a facial expression 
which shows a full comprehension 
of the text and deep conviction of 
its truth. We will settle for a poor 
tone if we can only get an in- 
telligent, radiant, and _ responsive 
countenance. 


Minister’s Role 


To deal with the hymn text, the 
minister, with his long background 
of theological and literary study, is 
probably the most logical and best- 
With sufficient 
time to prepare, he should be able 
to give a penetrating analysis of a 
hymn with a few well-chosen words. 
Some ministers might be led to de- 
vote considerable time to the assign- 
ment. I know one who spent four 
Wednesday evenings on a compre- 
hensive interpretation of Reginald 
Heber’s well-known hymn, “Holy, 
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Holy, Holy, Lord, God Almighty.” 
If the pastor does not see fit to talk 
about the hymn during the worship 
service, he could, as many are doing 
every week, prepare an illuminating 
article and publish it in the weekly 
calendar or any other suitable publi- 
cation available. Every little bit 
helps. More time and space devoted 
to hymns and less to advertising 
bazaars and turkey suppers would be 
a step toward eliminating senseless 
singing. 

The musician, then, with all the 
means at his disposal should teach 
the music. Almost any combination 
of instruments and voices could be 
used, so long as good taste is shown. 
As much as I dislike a musical saw, 
I suppose the Lord could use it to 
good advantage, if nothing better is 
available. Let’s not complain about 
our lack but use what we have. If 
we are serious, necessary aids will be 
forthcoming. One of the things that 
impressed me most when I became 
organist for the Westminster Choir 
in Dayton, Ohio, in 1925 was that 
John Finlay Williamson, the choir 
director, devoted the first hour of 
the regular Friday evening two-hour 
rehearsal to the preparation of the 
hymns for the following Sunday. 
Also, hymns were rehearsed at con- 
eregational dinners and especially at 
the mid-week prayer service. Hymns 
received as careful preparation as 
the anthems. I had attended many 
rehearsals in New York, but I had 
never seen such serious devotion to 
hymn singing. 

Let me add here that it is quite 
evident that the itinerant evangelists 
have beaten the regular pastors and 


musicians at this business of teach- * 


ing hymns. Most well-known evan- 
gelists have had as their co-workers 
attractive song leaders who have 
really taught hymns. Unfortunately, 
for those who are interested in the 
development of more serious music, 
some evangelists have gone over- 
board with an inferior and sentimen- 
tal type of hymn. But they have 
taught, and those who try to coun- 
teract some of the inferior Gospel 
hymns know how well they have 
taught. To some who will argue 
that Gospel songs are more attrac- 
tive than the more standard hymns, 
I can only say I don’t agree. They 
are more popular because they have 
been better propagated and we are 
definitely challenged to produce 
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something better. 

In all this it is plain that no one 
plan need be followed, but it is 
equally clear that there must be a 
method. There is no magic solution. 

Of course all will need spiritual 
guidance, but we should not lean 
too heavily upon the Holy Spirit. 
An old German pastor, reprimand- 
ing a young student minister who 
boasted that he had never prepared 
a sermon, but always depended upon 


the Holy Spirit to guide his utter- 
ances said, “In all my long ministry, 
the Holy Spirit has spoken to me 
only once. It was just after I had 
delivered a poorly prepared sermon. 
The Holy Spirit tapped me on the 
shoulder and said “Hans, you are 
lazy!” 

What one of us couldn’t do better, 
if he really buckled down to the job? 
Which reminds me that I should be 
at rehearsal right now. AAA 
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4 trumpets 


BADINERIE— 


2 trumpets, horn, trombone 


DANCE & MARCH— 


2 trumpets, & 2 trombones 
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2 trumpets, horn, trombone 


MODERN MOODS—_ 


2 tr pets, horn, tr b 


with 4 trumpets, 4 trombones 
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‘NEW! from Schmitt's: 


A Beginning Band Method 
by Prescott and Phillips 


Proven suc- 
cessful in over 
40 states in its 
first year. A 
Unisonal meth- 
od introducing 6-way band 
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Miss Nordholm offers many teaching 
ideas based on extensive training plus 
wide experience conducting workshops, 
teaching in both public schools and 
Universities. 

Miss Bakewell brings a similar richness 
of training and experience as co-author 
of this outstanding new book. 

A TWIN VOLUME to "Keys To Teach- 
ing Elementary School Music". 


; 5 floors of music 
for EVERYBODY 


88 South Tenth St. + Minneapolis 3, Minn. 


MUSICAL CROSSWORD 


by Evelyn Smith 


Exist 
Used by Menuhin 


) Simplified Esperanto 
Pop conductor 
Animal exhibition 
Social insect 

First note of scale 
Beverage 

French river 
‘T-shaped 

26 Ceremonies 
Assimilated form of 
—in, 

European aid program 


2 Those not in offce 

34 Flat in solmization 

35 Valse Triste 

37 Diphthong 

38 Death — Transfigura- 
tion 

39 Sharp singing sound 


Soft pedal; abbr. 
Grand Lama of ‘Tibet 
Sing with a_ vibratory 
effect; abbr. 

» Composer of Branden- 
burg Concerto 

French friend 

49 Note well; abbr. 

| Nickname a president 
| 54 For example; abbr. 


3 Composer of J Pagliacci 


62 
65 
67 


Becoming slower; abbr. 
Purple flower 
In charge of 
power 
Gradual speed-up 
Russian military en- 
gineer and composer 
Big music instruments 
Also 

Hypothetical force 

A suffix 

Octave species 


atomic 


76 


77 
78 
79 
80 
81 


DOWN 


1 Acid neutralizers 
2 Beethoven opera, 
mous for overture 


fa- 


3 Author of celebrated 
farewell 

4 Canadian. province; 
abbr. 


Nineteenth century 
French composer 

6 —— garde 

Fixation 

8 High 

Composer of Cosi Fan 
Tutti 

He wrote Carmen 
William the Conquer- 
or’s halt-brothers 


~I 
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10 
11 


40 


42 
44 
46 
47 
50 


52 
53 
56 
58 
61 


63 
64 
66 
69 
71 
72 
74 
75 
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(Solution on page 51) 
ACROSS 55 Not in use 12 Court 
Low female voice 59 Age 14 Et —— 
Escape; slang 60 Opera by Bellini 15 Cuban composer 


He composed Hungar- 
ian rhapsodies 
Second tone of scale 
Sea eagle 

Droop 

Harpsichord keyboard 
operated by the feet 
Italian province 
nobleman 
Arabian caliph 

a —— 

Heard in Normandy 
God Bles 
—— Boit 
Long, Long 
Spanish dance in three 
quarter time 

Entered a ship 

Shut in 

Repeat 

Neither (French) 
Pop. music dissemina- 
tor 

Good Night, —— 
Claw 

Slow 

Skillful 

Opera part 

Busch and Serkin 
Spanish hero 
Needed for playing 
most instruments 
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WE GAVE MUSIC 
(Continued from page 9) 


“High upon a lonely hill, is a silent 
shepherd lying.” 

The unusual musical feature here 
is the short quarter-note followed by 
a half-note at the end. The children 
were as particular about accuracy in 
giving the quarter- and _half-note 
each its due as they were about 
following the exact reading of their 
pet storybook. 

We also knew and loved many of 
the traditional hymn tunes, ballads, 
and popular folk songs. We often 
sang “Annie Laurie,” “Swanee Riv- 
er,” “Old Black Joe,” and countless 
others. 

When our children were old 
enough to participate in part-sing- 
ing, we stood around the piano and 
sang folk songs and chorales they 
already knew. They had acquired by 
then considerable accuracy in 
thythm and pitch. With this foun- 
dation they were prepared to hold 
their own part, regardless of what 
the other voices were doing. 

Just as easily as they could read 
their favorite books to themselves, 
they could read music. For instance, 
I remember one of our sons, when 
he was about ten or eleven, singing 
with us in a four-part Bach Chorale. 
He, as the tenor, skipped down with 
perfect confidence from F to B na- 
tural and back to C. When his 
father asked him how he _ had 
thought of this, he answered, in a 
matter-of-fact tone, “Why, that’s 
what it says in the music.” 


Children Aren’t Angels 


I don’t want to give the impres- 
sion that my children always stood 
around like a chorus of angels sing- 
ing in a heavenly choir. On the con- 
trary, they were very mortal. Some- 
times they would have sessions of 
giggling from which nothing could 
get them back to the music. Some- 
times one or another would be put 
out by something and refuse to join 
in. Sometimes they would fight, 
playfully or even in anger. We 
learned that these were indications 
of the limits of their youthful en- 
durance, and called a halt. 

When our eldest child, Harry, was 
about nine or ten he took up the 
cello. His sister Cecilia, two and a 
half years younger, began to play 
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singing tone quality by... 
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Jesse French! See why. Inspect and play the new AT ITS REM ce ABLY 


YOU'LL BE AMAZED 


Jesse French Crescendo. Let your dealer explain : 
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convenient budget terms which will put this new 
value triumph in your home, now! 


See your Jesse French dealer, or write for free ‘‘Piano Facts’’ Booklet to Dept. M-41 
SESSE FRENCH & SONS PIANO DIV. ¢ H.& A. SELMER INC., ELKHART, INDIANA 
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the violin. We felt it important that 
they should have first-rate profes- 
sional help. One of the Philadelphia 
orchestra men came out to the house 
to teach Harry cello. Cecilia took 
violin lessons from a woman in a 
nearby suburb. We took great pains 
to follow the teachers’ directions for 
practising, often attending the music 
lessons in order to understand what 
the instructor was emphasizing. 

It was never our aim to fit the 
children for a musical career, and 
only one of them ever expressed 
such a wish. At the age of eight she 
thought it would be wonderful to 
become a “great piano-ist.” This was 
Ernesta, who preferred to develop 
her skill on the piano rather than 
take up a stringed instrument as her 
older brother and sister had done. 
She did not, as it turned out, take 
up any profession but married 
young and has four children of her 
own, one notably musical. She sings 
and plays with all of them, though 
her husband does not care for music. 


More than a Hobby 


Yes, music was more than a hobby 
for my children. It was an education 
in living. They all developed a criti- 
cal appreciation of music. They all 
recognize superficiality and inferior 
musicianship when they hear it. 
They learned to recognize what is 
good in music, a sense of values 
which inevitably overflows in other 
directions, enriching their personal- 
ities and experience. Harry was the 
only one who developed a_ passion 
for jazz, as it was called then — 
twenty years ago. This was when he 
was at boarding school. One of the 
others, asked if she liked jazz, an- 
swered, “Certainly I do, the same as 
I like ice cream sodas. Not as a 
steady diet.” 

But perhaps the most important 
part of our children’s musical edu- 
cation was not so much in the de- 
velopment of their musical tastes 
and talents as in the growth of their 
character. Or perhaps I should say 
it was their talent for life as well 
as their talent for music which was 
enhanced. My husband’s interest 
both in music and in the children 
played an important part in this. 
The children had the enormous ad- 
vantage of having an_ interested 
father, who appeared on the family 
scene as a welcome and exciting 
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change from the ubiquitous mother. 
For more than fourteen years, until 
school and college took the last of 
them away from home, he practiced 
violin, cello, and flute sonatas with 
the children. He instilled in their 
bones the idea of give and take, of a 
balance between players necessary to 
the enjoyment of making music to- 
gether. I think they all benefited 
from this lesson and certainly not 
only in their music. 

When I tell this story to modern 
parents they almost invariably say. 
“Yes, but that all happened more 
than twenty-five years ago. Things 
were different then. Radio was in its 
infancy and there was no television.” 

Of course it was different in many 
ways. Children do live in a mechan- 
ized world today, especially musi- 
cally. Yet I believe it is still true 
that they would rather do than see, 
they would rather make a noise than 
listen to one. The most ardent ten- 
year-old baseball fan would rather 
play baseball himself than watch 
Joe DiMaggio on television. 

The very people who deplore the 
fascination of radio and _ television 
for the growing mind often. say, 
“Oh, I wish our children had been 
born musical.” 

OL course not all children are 
musically talented, but it is my be- 
lief that all children are born with 
music in them. Children have a 
natural rhythm, a tempo of their 
own. Environment, the speed of 
modern living, the necessity of 
adapting themselves to the fast pace 
of the world they live in may de- 
stroy it, but it can be fostered and 
encouraged. Any educator — that 
can mean any parent—who under- 
stands the innate music in children 
can teach them to understand their 
own rhythm so that later they can 
hang on to it. At eighteen months 
olf age almost all children will re- 
spond to music with complete body 
activity and also have quite a wide 
range in tone, pitch and intensity. 
They will hum spontaneously. A 


year later their spontaneity may 


have been developed or curbed, yet 
if a child of three can be taught to 
understand and develop his own 
rhythm he may learn to avoid a con- 
flict, in later life, between bodily 
tension and social tension. A good 
teacher who has an understanding 
of children’s natural rhythm — and 


there are many expert nursery schoo] 
teachers who have had this trainin 
—will try to keep the child’s natural 
interest in music growing and to de. 
velop it along constructive lines; to 
give him a sense of the relation be. 
tween the rhythm of music and the 
rhythm of the body. A small child's 
first musical instrument is his whole 
body, and at this age it is certainly 
more important that he keep time 
with his own tempo than with that 
of the music. 

Later, when children begin to 
play some instrument—and the first 
choice is most often the piano—the 
mother can still do much to make or 
mar the child’s gift for and pleasure 
in his music. While my children 
were exceptionally fortunate in hay- 
ing two parents who took an inter. 
est in their music, yet no interest at 
all is probably better than the wrong 
kind, as far as developing musical 
appreciation for later life is con- 
cerned, 

Many mothers—especially if they 
are not particularly musical—build 
up in their young children a psycho- 
logical barrier against — practicing. 
Instead of working with the child, 
they seem to work against him. 
There is an implied threat in their 
irritable tone when they say, “You 
can’t go out to play until you've fin- 
ished your practicing.” Or, “You 
haven't been doing it long enough; 
go back!” Or, “What’s the good of 
Dad’s paying all that money for your 
music lessons if you won’t practice?” 


Child Takes Responsibility 


Complete indifference is _ better 
than this. It may produce no posi- 
tive results but at least it won't 
create negative ones. As a matter of 
fact I know of one rather gifted, or 
anyway interested, nine-year-old who 
takes full responsibility, without 
ever being reminded (since nobody 
is sufficiently interested) for getting 
to and from his own piano and clark 
net lessons with complete equip 
ment, and willingly and consciet- 
tiously practicing for both. Since the 
whole thing was his own idea and 
he gets the lessons at school, free, he 
looks upon it as one of his hobbies, 
like baseball, swimming, and collect 
ing stamps. 

If this child had a musical fam 
ily, as my children did, he might go 
far musically. If he had a_ nag 
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FOR STUDENTS, | TOO! 


Kay cellos are now available in new 
lightweight models that are espe- 
cially aligned for grade schools and 
high school students ...as well as 
for professional players. Student se- 
ties “60” cellos conform to specifi- 
cations developed by leading MENC 
String Committee members and are 
available in 4/4, 3/4 and 1/2 sizes. 
They're easier to learn, easier to play! 
Write for free folder. Kay, 1640 Wal- 
out Street, Chicago 12. 


A UTOHARP 


FOLIO 
By EVELYN BROCK WALDROP 


Assistant Music Supervisor 

. Anderson County Schools, S.C. 
A delightful collection of 40 SONG GEMS, 
caretully selected tor their universal popular- 
ity, timelessness and ease of harmony. 
The accompaniments employ chord letter 
names instead of the co tional notati 
These chord letters are placed under the 
words they match and no knowledge of music 
is necessary. The melody of each song is also 
given and may be used for Tonette and other 
¢-melody instruments, a feature not found in 
other Autoharp song folios. 
In addition, there is a general playing instruc- 
tion supplement, giving useful hints and sug- 
gestions for developing a high degree of 
artistry. 


price 75¢ 
Published By 


WM. J. SMITH MUSIC CO., Inc. 


254 WEST 31 ST. NEW YORK 1,N.Y. 
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ging mother, always urging him to 
do that disagreeable thing she calls 
practicing, he would go nowhere at 
all, except perhaps outdoors or to 
the television set. 

Parents who have had no musical 
instruction, yet wish to give their 
children a chance to learn music, 
will do best to call on friends or 
professionals. In the summertime it 
may be possible to engage a music 
student to live with the family dur- 
ing the vacation and organize family 
music. If the family is small, her 
time and expense might be shared 
by neighbor children. There are 
also camps where music is featured 
as a major activity. 


Music in Schools 


But perhaps the most important 
way for average parents to be effec- 
tive is to insist that the rudiments of 
music be properly taught in the 
schools. 

When I was a little girl I was ex- 
pected to learn poetry by heart and 
recite it in school. This is no longer 
considered educationally worth 
while, and a good thing too. Today 
emphasis is placed on_ reading 
rapidly at sight and acquiring a 
large vocabulary. These are the tools 
of the language. In music teaching, 
however, the old-fashioned method 
still prevails. The great majority of 
pupils learn to play pieces by heart 
and are expected to perform them 
before an audience. 

This is another way of spoiling 
music for children—all except a few 
little exhibitionists. The perform- 
ance in public before an audience of 
amused, bored, or blasé parents, 
sisters, and sometimes unwilling 
brothers is heartily disliked by prac- 
tically everyone who takes any part 
in it, especially the performer. 

I remember the look on the face 
of one of my little granddaughters 
when a young friend, already a pro- 
fessional radio performer, was called 
upon by her mother to exhibit her 
talents to her guests. She prefaced 
each piece with a coy and certainly 
smug reminder: “This is the piece 
I’ve played eight times the 
radio.” “This piece I’ve played ten 
times.” The mixture of surprise and 
unbelief in my granddaughter’s face 
said clearly, “This she actually en- 


joys!” 


For A Stimulating, Instructive 
And Thoroughly Enjoyable 
Experience In Ensemble Playing 


For String Orchestra 


Arranged by MERLE J. ISAAC 


Strings Moderne is a collection of outstanding 
musical favorites which have been arranged 
especially for groups of young string players. 


Contents 
DEEP PURPLE 
BLUE MOON 
OVER THE RAINBOW 
STAIRWAY TO THE STARS 
IN A LITTLE SPANISH TOWN 
ONCE IN A WHILE 


DAYBREAK 
SIBONEY 
JEANNINE (I Dream Of Lilac Time) 
WHEN | GROW TOO OLD TO DREAM 
Instrumentation 
Ist Violin Viola 
2nd Violin Cello 
3rd Violin—(Viola §) Bass 
Piano-Conductor 
Price 
STRING PARTS, each ..........$1.00 
PIANO-CONDUCTOR ........... 1.50 


In more normal, or perhaps I 
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THE BEST IN ACCESSORIES 
CAN BE FOUND AT YOUR DEALER 


Your dealer gets the best when he gets 


ACGESSORIES 
from the 
HOUSE OF TELLER’S 


Ask your dealer to show you the TELLER 
lines of ACCESSORIES which include 


such famous lines as: 


Karle’s Products 


(The best in instrument accessories) 


Wright-Way Products 


(The line designed to help every 
teacher turn out better students) 


Ace Batons 


(A fine line of batons which have been 
acclaimed by teacher and students 
alike). Remember when you need ac- 
cessories look at the TELLER line and 
you will get the best at lowest possible 
price. 


For the name of your TELLER dealer write 


HENRY TELLER & SON 


5490 Dorchester Ave., Chicago 15, Ill. 


LUTTON MUSIC PERSONNEL 
SERVICE 


Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency 
Music Department 


We have calls for music teachers 
with degrees in all phases of 
Music and Music Education in Pub- 
lic Schools, Colleges, Universities 
and Conservatories. 


May we serve You? 


C. A. LUTTON, MGR. 
B. LUTTON, ASS'T. MGR. 


LUTTON MUSIC PERSONNEL 
SERVICE 


64 E. Jackson Bivd. Chicago 4, Illinois 
HArrison 7-1279 
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should say more ordinary children, 
the result of being forced to exhibit 
is that they give up music altogether 
—just as most of my contemporaries 
gave up “reciting.” And elocution 
was abandoned by liberal educators 
because it was largely a waste of 
time. To educate children to be lit- 
erate in music, as they are in Eng- 
lish, is the most sensible as well 
as the most modern of musical aims. 
And parents should demand this as 
their children’s right. No pieces for 
exhibition, but instead, the children 
should be taught to read music at 
sight, to hear intervals accurately, 
to keep time, to harmonize melodies, 
to sing and play with pleasing tone 
quality. 

Fortunately, a few pioneers among 
music teachers have already demon- 
strated the practicality and wisdom 
of the new method. My little grand- 
daughter, Sophie, aged seven, is be- 
ing taught music by such a teacher. 
Playing a duet with her mother, as 
her grandfather did with his mother 
sixty years ago and at the beginning 
of my story, she said enthusiastically, 
“Mummy, wy is practicing so amus- 
ing?” AAA 


MUSICIAN-EDUCATOR 
(Continued from page 17) 


petent teachers to handle the vast 
populations in our schools. For un- 
less the teacher is competent as a 
musician, the professional musician 
will judge, quite rightly, that the 
work is worse than none. And unless 
the musician is competent as a 
teacher, the educator, equally right- 
ly, will make the same judgment. 
The effort to build a musically liter- 
ate public in the image of the pro- 
fessional musician has, furthermore, 
been resisted successfully by genera- 
tions of children—particularly boys. 

In the past, general educators and 
administrators have never given this 
effort the support that musicians 
have demanded. Now, at least in the, 
United States, they are even begin- 
ning to advance reasons for their op- 
position. In short, basic education 
in music and music in basic educa- 
tion have gotten off these past hun- 
dred years to a bad start, Or, to 
change the metaphor, the cake has 
lovely frosting, but is hollow inside. 
For music is mainly in the making 


of 1t—not 1n the listening to some 
one else making it. 

The implications are not far to 
seek. While small sections of popula. 
tions will continue serious study of 
the traditions of the fine and popu. 
lar arts, and an increasing minority 
will mix the professional and lay 
traditions, the great mass of the 
people will continue to be taught by 
persons like themselves — persons 
who make music of a kind quite dif 
ferent from that of the professional 
tradition. In short, layman will con. 
tinue to teach the layman and his 
children. But it cannot be the old 
type of layman—the folksinger who 
handed on, practically uncriticized, 
the art he had learned. A new type 
of lay teacher must be evolved—one 
who can utilize some of the profes- 
sional techniques but who will 
steadfastly resist the effort (that has 
failed so disastrously) to cast the lay- 
man and his children into the mold 
of the utterly incompetent profes- 
sional. 


It is here that the scholar, that 
shadowy and almost unrecognized 
figure who has remained in the back- 
ground of the controversy, must be 
called from his preoccupation with 
history to study oral tradition, dis- 
cover how it works and how it may 
be adjusted to written tradition and 
to the new conditions under which 
both flourish today. With his media- 
tion, too, it may be possible to an- 
swer our second question: Which 
should predominate—the viewpoint 
of the professional musician or that 
of the professional educator? 


There is a real quandary here. 
The points of view of the musician 
and the general educator are becom- 
ing more and more clearly opposed 
to each other. The musician tradi- 
tionally emphasizes subject matter— 
devotion of the person to the art. 
The educator, on the other hand, 
has increasingly more interest in the 
growth of the child than in subject 
matter. As the musician sees it, man 
must serve art. As the educator sees 
it, art must serve man. 


May we not hope for a balance 
between these opposed views, a will- 
ingness on both sides to sit down 
and work out, with what help 
scholarship may afford, a basic treaty 
to live and let live, to co-operate and 
advance side-by-side? This is not im 
possible. But a lot of hatchets will 
have to be buried. aaa 
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TAPE RECORDER 
(Continued from page 26) 


playback circuit so as to feed the 
best speaker system you can afford 
will increase the value of all your 
equipment immeasurably, because 
you will then be able to hear all that 
your recorder has been able to re- 
cord. 

Perhaps I’ve put the cart before 
the horse. In choosing your recorder 
it would be wise to hear how it 
sounds in conjunction with a really 
good speaker system. (Plug it into 
a console radio speaker to which 
you are accustomed to listen, for in- 
stance.) Your addition is improved 
microphone would then be more 
meaningful. Your ability to compare 
critically various machines would 
also be more meaningful than if you 
were relying on the small speakers 
with which these machines ar equip- 


ped. 
Economy in Tape 


Considering the economy of oper- 
ation, in tape recording you will 
find your biggest saving is realized 
around the cost of the tape itself. 
There are several factors involved in 
this cost — for example the actual 
price of the tape and the amount of 
recording time you can realize on 
a given piece of tape. You should 
keep in mind also that the tape can 
be erased and re-used. Plastic base 
tape has become the standard in the 
industry, and the cost of this tape 
is fairly well standardized. However, 
owing to variations in response it is 
well to decide upon the product of 
one manufacturer and stick to it, 
particularly if your work entails 
much inter-splicing or swapping 
around of tape from reel to reel. 
Variations in level (volume) and in 
response (tone fidelity) in tape of 
different manufacturers will cause 
difficulties. I believe that the Scotch 
Tape (MMM) and the Audio Tape 
(Audio Devices) are recognized as 
the leaders in most professional 
circles. The plastic base (red oxide) 
tape produced by these two firms is 
fairly well standardized in most re- 
spects. I would again warn against 
mixing even these two tapes when 
you record. 

_As for the amount of recording 
time you can realize from a given 
piece of tape, this again becomes a 
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“recorder. 


function of the machine, and should 
be taken into account in considering 
the basic machine which you pur- 
chase. 

Magnetic Tape Recorders can be 
purchased in any of three speeds— 
334 inches per second, 714 inches 
per second, or 15 inches per second. 
This speed reference simply means 
that the tape travels past the mag- 
netic recording or playback heads at 
that speed. Many professional ma- 
chines are equipped to operate at 
either 714 ips or 15 ips. Most home- 
type recorders operate at only one 
speed — either 334 ips or 714 ips. 
The 15 ips speed is confined to pro- 
fessional machines. 

Regarding quality of reproduction 
in relation to speed, you can be 
guided by this simple rule — the 
slower the tape speed, the poorer the 
reproduction. This is not meant to 
convey the impression that machines 


of slower speed are not adequate for 
our purposes. Let me say here that 3 
a 334 inch per second tape speed can §& 
be entirely satisfactory for our pur- 3& 
poses, given adequate microphone 3% 


and speaker accessories. However, it 
is a fact that because of limitations 
in the electronic portions of our 
modern tape recorders, greater fidel- 
ity is possible as the tape speed in- 
creases. As a result, professional re- 
cording is done on equipment which 
runs at 15 ips and in some Cases 
(European, mostly) 30 ips. 

To further complicate choice it 
is now possible to purchase machines 
which record either one or two 
tracks of sound on the tape. The 
greatest economy in tape use can be 
realized on the 334 inch double track 
Given the same size roll 
of tape you can record twice as 
much material on this machine as 
you can on a 714 double track ma- 
chine or four times as much as on 
a 7% ips full-track recorder. 

Again, exploration and _ experi- 
mentation are the only satisfactory 
methods which I can recommend for 


deciding what machine fills your om 


needs. No matter how little or how 
much you can spend it will be a size- 
able investment. 

But after all your questions have 
been answered, no matter what sort 
of equipment you decide upon, in- 
telligently used, it will prove to be 
one of the finest teaching tools you 
have ever had. 

AAA 


Ree Arranged by WILLIAM H. CHALLIS 
“Bb CLARINET QUARTETS 
oe For 4 Bb Clarinets with Score. 


9 with Score. 


Som, IT’S A MOST UNUSUAL DAY 


MOONLIGHT SERENADE 
Oe price $1.50 each 
me BRASS SEXTETS 


Interesting and Different ! 


INSTRUMENTAL 
ENSEMBLES 


ALICE BLUE GOWN 
OVER THE RAINBOW 
DEEP PURPLE 
WHEN | GROW TOO OLD TO DREAM 
THROUGH THE YEARS 


price $1.50 each 


BRASS QUARTETS 


For Ist and 2nd Trumpets, Ist and 2nd 
Trombones with Score. 


THROUGH THE YEARS 
WHEN | GROW TOO OLD TO DREAM 


price $1.50 each 


SAXOPHONE QUARTETS 


For Ist and 2nd Eb Alto Sax, 3rd Eb Alto 
Sax and Bb Tenor (printed separately), 4th 
Bb Tenor Sax and Eb Baritone (printed 
separately) with score. 


AUTUMN SERENADE 
I'M IN THE MOOD FOR LOVE 
MORE THAN YOU KNOW 
SONG OF LOVE 


price $1.50 each 
TROMBONE QUARTETS 


For 4 Trombones with Score. 


OVER THE RAINBOW 
MORE THAN YOU KNOW 
I'M IN THE MOOD FOR LOVE 
LAURA 


price $1.50 each 
STRING QUARTETS 


For Ist Violin, 2nd Violin, Viola, Cello 


AUTUMN SERENADE 
DAYBREAK 


MOONLIGHT MOOD 


For Ist and 2nd Cornets, Ist and 2nd 


Trombones, Baritone (Bass-Treble) and 
Tuba. 
j WITHOUT A SONG 
TEMPTATION 
LAURA 
BLUE MOON 


price $1.75 each 


THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION 
Sales Agent for Robbins Music Corporation 
leo Feist. Inc. © Miller Music Corporation 


799 Seventh Avenue * New York 19 NY 
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EDITED BY OLIVER DANIEL 
ILLUSTRATED BY HARLYN DICKINSON 


Yes, here is a book of rounds — ninety-nine of 
them. Many are classics; they have been 
around a long time. Some of them you know; 
others you have never heard of before. There 
have been many books of rounds, but none 
quite like this. There is such a varied lot of them 
— quaint, antique, historic, gentle, rollicking, 
surprising, delightful — all under one cover! 
The amusing illustrations will help you enjoy 
them. ... Sing them — have fun. $1.00 


[Publishers of Music and Jext Books 
285 COLUMBUS AVE., BOSTON 16, MASS. 


WENGER 
CHORUS RISERS 


© Set up speedily 
@ Take downinstantly 


Write ! Store compactly 


WENGER MUSIC EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


iwatonna, Minnesota 


What A Gift! 
Twelve issues of Music Jour- 


nal and the Stanford Univer- 
sity Vocational Interest Test. 


See page 52. 


NEW 


AY not only means music festi- 
4 val time for Montana State 
University’s School of Music. It 
means the formal dedication of a 
new music building, one of the most 
advanced in design in the country. 
Construction of the $700,000 struc- 
ture was begun in February 1952 
and now is nearing completion. Visi- 
tors who approach the new building 
invariably comment on the unusual 
and impressive design of the facade, 
which gives a sweeping line with its 
two-story fixed vertical stone louvres 
and solid windows of glass blocks. 
From a_ practical standpoint, it 
means that transmission of sound is 
kept at a minimum, both from the 
inside to the outside of the building 
and from room to room, 
The three wings are divided for 
separate activities, with teaching 
studios and practice rooms in one, 


classrooms, music library, and offices . 


in another, and instrumental and 
choral laboratories and a recital hall 
in the third. Since the recital hall is 
planned primarily for musical per- 
formances, not spoken dramatic pro- 
ductions, it has a high reverberation 


| time of 1.15 seconds. 


Provision is made for four teach- 
ing studios, twenty-two practice 


MUSIC SCHOOL 


rooms, six studio offices, a music 
radio room and radio control room, 
music library with listening rooms 
and individual band and orchestra 
libraries, an ensemble room, choral 
and instrumental laboratories, class- 
rooms, the recital hall seating 406 
persons, staff offices, and rooms for 
equipment storage and repair. 

To celebrate the new building, 
the school commissioned Lowndes 
Maury of Hollywood, who is a na- 
tive Montanan and a graduate of 
the University, to write a cantata. 
He selected Walt Whitman’s “Proud 
Music of the Storm,” as a text. Also 
commissioned were orchestral and 
band compositions by Robert Sut- 
ton and Paul L. Abel, Jr., members 
of the faculty. 

Composer Herbert R. Inch also 
was asked to write a special work, a 
choral setting from the Psalms. 

Although a comparatively young 
school — some twenty-five years of 
age—Montana University’s School of 
Music employs a staff of thirteen 
teachers plus graduate assistants and 
is a fully accredited member of the 
National Association of Schools of 
Music. Luther A. Richman, formerly 
director of the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music, is dean. 
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NEW MUSEUM 
(Continued from page 20) 


a Mississippi River steam boat. It 
plays nine tunes after it is wound up 
with a crank. 

Over in another section is an 
orchestrion player piano complete 
with drum and cymbals, if you feel 
like noisier music. Although it was 
manufactured in the early 1920’s and 
found in many dance halls and 
amusement parks of the time, to- 
day's youngsters have probably never 
gen this forerunner of the juke box. 
And remember when you used to 
drop a nickel into the player piano 
and hear four favorite pop tune 
played miraculously as though a 
ghost pianist were giving a concert? 
Try it again on that player piano in 
the corner. It’s guaranteed to work. 

Had you almost forgotten the big 
scalloped speakers, looking like sec- 
ond cousins of current air raid warn- 
ing signals, that were set atop those 
small square phonograph boxes with 
their cylinder records? Those record- 
ings would make today’s high-fi ex- 
perts shudder, but you can remem- 
ber listening to Caruso and Patti on 
them back in 1908 if you are old 
enough to have spent your courting 
days on a big vine-covered porch in 
almost any American town. So go 
put on a cylinder and give yourself 
a concert. 

How did the musical museum at 
Deansboro get under way? It started 
asa hobby when Mr. and Mrs. H. L. 
Sanders began collecting old instru- 


ments. The collection soon threat- , 


ened to crowd the Sanders out of 
their house, so they decided to 
move some one hundred fifty of the 
instruments into a former garage 
and gas station. All winter long Mr. 
and Mrs. Sanders and their son 
Arthur have been working to get 
the museum in shape. Arthur San- 
ders, a Marietta College graduate 
who started out with an interest in 
Philosophy and as a researcher in 
the field of old instruments, now 
has devoted himself wholeheartedly 
to the family project. ‘““We want to 
be able to invite people to sit down 
and play these old instruments of 
the past century,” he explains. 
“That's half the fun of it. Every- 
thing here is in good working shape 
and anyone who comes to visit us is 
welcome to try them.” Mrs. Sanders 
's a professional organist, but her 
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husband disclaims any musical tal- 
ents. He’s been in the auto repair 
business for forty years, however, 
and his mechanical know-how is re- 
sponsible for translating the instru- 
ments into functioning pieces in- 
stead of letting them remain as dust 
and moth collectors. 

One word of warning though if 
you plan to visit the Sanders musical 
museum. When you sit down and 
tackle the calliaphone, a keyboard 


instrument of the organ family oper-. 


ated by compressed air, hang on. It 
can be heard two and a half miles 
away on a clear day! 

AAA 


AMBASSADORS 
(Continued from page 11) 


that I have been raised in compara- 
tive luxury and have always had 
everything a young girl could ask 
for — security, loving parents, and 
every possible opportunity to make 
something of myself. Oftentimes, 
though, I forget this and become 
quite unappreciative of my good 
fortune. If this trip could only help 
me to be aware of what I have and 
to prize it forever, I would surely be 
indebted to it all my life. 

Not only will we sing before 
people of foreign countries, but also 
included on the agenda will be con- 
certs given for royalty. This is al- 
most unbelievable. Imagine me — 
just an average teen-age girl — 
singing before royalty in Europe! I 
certainly shall take a diary along 
with me, so that | will be able to re- 
cord everything I do, see, and—most 
important—all my impressions and 
feelings. I know-I will treasure this 
diary always and it will be some- 
thing I can show my children and 
grandchildren. 

And lastly, but ever so important, 
is the honor and privilege of being 
in the first and only high school choir 
to represent the United States in an 
International Music Conference (in 
Brussels, Belgium). This in itself is 
remarkable enough—something that 
will be constantly in my mind while 
there. This means that I, and the 
rest of the choir members, must at 
all times, be on our very best be- 
havior, as we will be viewed and 
judged by many people as represent- 
ing all the United States teen-agers. 

AAA 


A NEW kind of Assembly Book for Grade 
Schools. Chosen and arranged for unchanged 
voices by Helen Sewall Leavitt, Helen Bonney 
Kilduff, and Warren S. Freeman. Contributing 
editors, Elie Siegmeister and Roland Hayes. 

Music that children like and should know. 
Ranged right for young singers. Paper or hard 
cover. Priced low for wide adoption in 
quantities. 


Send for copy on approval. 


C.c. bichard aco. 


[Publishers of Music and Jext fooks 
285 COLUMBUS AVE., BOSTON 16, MASS. 


Twelve issues of Music 
Journal PLUS 


the services of Stanford University’s 
famous vocational testing staff. All 
for the price of one subscription. See 
page 52. 
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. Harry S. Truman was 


MUSIC QUIZ 


. What American college which 


now has a well known music de- 
partment is credited with being 
the earliest to provide musical 
instruction? 


. Name an opera and a famous 


overture which have the same 
title as two Shakespearean plays. 


. The poet Coleridge wrote a frag- 


ment of a poem which began, 
“In Zanadu did Kubla Khan 
a stately pleasure dome de- 
cree...” What American com- 
poser wrote a symphonic poem 
based on these words and what 
did he call it? 


. Who is the newly elected presi- 


dent of the Music Teachers Na- 
tional Association? 


. Can you give the popular names 


for Beethoven’s Third and Sixth 
Symphonies. 


well 
known for his piano playing. 
What instrument does President 
Eisenhower play? 


. How many symphonies did each 


of the 
write? 
(a) Brahms 
(c) Bach 


following composers 


(b) Schumann 
(d) Beethoven 


8. 


10. 


11. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


Can you name the directors of 
these three famous music schools 
and tell in what city each is lo- 
cated? 
(a) Curtis Musical Institute 
(b) Eastman School of Music 
(c) Julliard School of Music 


. What is the difference between a 


tie and a slur? 


The seldom-heard opera Sister 
Angelica was recently performed 
on television. Can you give the 
name of its composer? 


What is the familiar first line 
(words) of the famous chorale 
used throughout Bach’s Passion 
According to St. Matthew? 


Who has just retired as head of 
the Music Division of the Pan 
American Union? What is this 
organization? 


John Bull was a sixteenth cen- 
tury composer at the English 


court. Can you identify Ole 
Bull? 
What name is given to the fun- 


damental tone quality of the or- 
gan? 


In keeping with the practice of 
her time, soprano Lillian Nor- 
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Renew 
LI this Subscription for MUSIC JOURNAL and send 
Enter [] 
Men's 
Women's [J The Stanford University Vocational Interest Test to: 
(Renewal orders received from current subscribers will not go into 

effect until after present subscriptions have expired.) 
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Address 
City State 


Bill Me 


Subscription Rate: $3.00 per year. (For Canadian Subscriptions 
0 cts, each year for additional postage.) 
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16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


ton changed her name when she 
entered grand opera. Born jp 
Farmington, Maine, in 1859, she 
became one of the outstanding 
Wagnerian singers of her day, 
What name did she use? 


When is National Music Week 


Can you identify the man whois 
generally referred to as the 
father of modern conducting? 
As a clue, his first wife divorced 
him in order to marry Richard 
Wagner. 


What distinguished Bostonian 
choir master and hymn writer is 
credited with founding the pub- 
lic school music system? 


Although presented in this coun- 
try in the mid-thirties, a popu- 
lar American folk opera has just 
received wide acclaim recently 
in Germany. Can you give title 


and composer of this work? 


—— 
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SPRING 


A gay, colorful singing season. An ideal time to express the 
charm and gaiety of youth in three-quarter time. 


Here, from the Fred Waring library, are six delightful waltzes 
for chorus...excellent program music to add sparkling 
change of pace to your spring concerts. 


IT’S SPRING 
Setting the mood of the season perfectly, Roy Ringwald’s spirited 
arrangement makes this an ideal opening selection. 
SATB, SSA 20c each. 


WHILE WE’RE YOUNG 


Alec Wilder’s tender song of youth and spring warmly expressing the hope 
and happiness of young people. SATB 20c. 


WALTZ OF THE FLOWERS 
The brilliant finale from the famed Waring choral version of Tschaikovsky’s 
“Nutcracker Suite’. (“Nutcracker Suite’ complete—five sections— 
SATB, SSA $1.00 each. “Waltz of the Flowers” also published separately 
for treble voices: 20c.) 


HOLIDAY 


Spring is here, but summer is a-cummen in. “Let’s take a Holiday!” A sprightly 
serenade to the relaxed days ahead. SATB 20c. 


COME DANCE WITH ME 


An invitation to romance in an imaginative setting by Harry Simeone. SATB 20c. 


WHILE HEARTS ARE SINGING 


» is the charm of old Vienna—waltz capitol of the world—in a lilting 


one of Oscar Strauss’s finest melodies. SATB 25c. 


Performance suggestion: For added visual interest, spot- 
light a smartly dressed couple tripping the light fantastic 
with graceful, swirling steps in front of your chorus. 


Shawnee Fress inc. 


Delaware Water Gap, Pennsylvania 
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General Library 
University of Michigan 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


TEN OPERATIC 
MASTERPIECES 


CARL SANDBURG'S 
NEW AMERICAN 


SONGS OF THE 
CONFEDERACY 


BAMBI 


THE RADIO CHORAL SERIES 


WE COULD MAKE SUCH BEAUTIFUL MUSIC THE THINGS I LOVE 
IT’S A BIG WIDE WONDERFUL WORLD 
IT’S SO PEACEFUL IN THE COUNTRY 
RENDEZVOUS WITH A ROSE 


HIGH ON A WINDY HILL 


THE CORNBELT SYMPHONY 
SHE WORE A YELLOW RIBBON 


HI, NEIGHBOR! 


MOZART to PROKOFIEFF . . . The most sumptuous book of opera | 
ever published . . . A complete and beautiful volume of intimate 
historical sketches on both opera and composer . . . Entertaining 
and refreshing descriptions of story and music; text by Olin Downes; 
piano reductions by Leonard Marker; 60 illustrations in color by 
Alberta Sordini: book designed by Merle Armitage . . . 585 pages 
(9 x 12)—207 musical passages... Clothbound $10 


A rare collection of musical Americana by the tale-telling, folk 
singing, guitar-playing, Pulitzer Prize-winning CARL SANDBURG,’ 
. . « Overflows with an abundance of tunes, ditties, tales, oddities and 
typical Sandburgian comments ... Not only a valuable reference 
work, but entertaining and enjoyable. 


Clothbound Library Edition $2.50 


From the archives, a rare collection of authentic fascimiles of the 
songs that stirred the South . . . with historical text and illustrations 
... 38 great songs reproduced in their original form . . . available only 
in the clothbound deluxe edition (full sheet music size)....... $3.95 


The great songs from that ever-popular Walt Disney motion picture 
now published in a simplified album edition with large-sized notes 
for children and gaily illustrated by Walt Disney . . . also published 
im thelr. ovighnal arramgemietite sense’ each 75¢ 


Modern arrangements of standard and hit songs for Male 
Chorus, Mixed Chorus and Women’s Voices. 


WASH ME, O LORD 


I HEAR A RHAPSODY FAR ABOVE CAYUGA’S WATERS 


MEXICALI ROSE I BRING YOU A SONG 

YOU WALK BY BECAUSE OF YOU 

MARCHETA JEZEBEL 

LOVE IS A SONG SOLITAIRE 

THERE I GO WHAT IS A BOY (with recitation) 


HAIL TO OUR FLAG WHAT IS A GIRL (with recitation) 


Write for your Copy of the BMI CHORALOGUE—Full-size Thematic 


Sole Selling Agent: ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC., 25 W. 45 St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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